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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE BIRTH OF A SOUL. 


Thought answering thought, and love embracing 
love, 
In circles circling ever round and round— 
A breathing through the stillness of above— 
A motion in the Infinite Profound. 
God smiles, as pulsing back to his great heart, 
That from its mighty boundlessness erst gave 
Of God Himself an everlasting part— 
Borne inward comes the new soul radiant-wave! 

















A moment clasped against the Saviour’s breast, 
A moment dwelling in celestial spheres, 
Sent forth, forever by that moment blest, 
To tread Earth’s chilling vale of cold and tears, 
‘To come again, though through a ‘narrow way” 
With many another, or with only few 
Eternally in love and blessedness to stay, 
Redeemed, and gloritied, and born anew! 
. M. A. ALDEN, 
July 15, 1873. 
—_ — —_—<—=— -- 


ROBERT OF LINCOLN. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


Merrily swinging on briar and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name; 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, . 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the Summer flowers. 
Chee, chee, chee. 
Robert of Lincoln is gaily drest, 
Wearing a bright black wedding coat; ~ 
White are his shoulders and white his crest, 
Hear him call in his merry note: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
Look, what a nice new coat is mine, 
Sure there was never a bird so fine, 
Chee, chee, chee, 
Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife, 
Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 
Broods in the grass while her husband sings: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, ° 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Brood, kind creature; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here, 
Chee, chee, chee. 
Modest and shy as a nun is she; 
One weak chirp is her only note. 
Braggart and prince of braggart is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o' link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Never was I afraid of man; 
Catch me, cowardly knavea, if you can, 
Chee, chee, chee, 
Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 
Flecked with purple, a pretty sight! 
There as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is singing with all his might: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nice good wife, that never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 
Chee, chee, chee. 
Soon as the little ones chip the shell, 
Six wide mouths are open for food; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood. 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
This new life is likely to be} 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me, 
Chee, chee, chee. 





Robert of Lincoln at length is made 
Sober with work, and silent with care; 
Off is his holiday garment laid, 
Half forgotten that merry air, 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee. 
Summer wanes; the children are grown ; 
Fun and frolic no more he knows; 
Robert of Lincoln’s a humdrum crone; 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes: 
* Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 
Chee, chee, chee. 





THE ROB ROY THEORY. 

The Saturday Review (London, May 3, 1873), 
in an article which denounces all equality 
in marriage laws and all plans of Woman 
Suffrage, admits frankly the practical obsta- 
eles in the way of the process of voting. 
“Possibly the presence of women as voters 
would tend still further to promote order than 
has been done by the ballot.’’ It plants itself 
wholly on one objection, which goes far deep- 
er; thus: 

“If men choose to say that women are not 
their equals, women have nothing to do but to 
givein. Physical force, the ultimate basis of 
all society and all government must be on the 
side of the men, and those who have the key 


of the position will not consent permanently 
to abandon it.” 


It is a great pleasure, when an opponent of 
justice is willing to fall back thus frankly upon 
the Rob Roy theory. 


“the good old rule 
Sufficeth him, the simple plan 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


It is easy, I think, to show that the theory is 
utterly false, and that the basis of civilized 
society is not physical force, but on the con- 
trary, brains, 

In the city where the Saturday Review is 
published, there are three regiments of 
“‘Guards’’ which are the boast of the English 
army, and are believed by their officers to be 
the finest troops in the world. They have 
deteriorated in size since the Crimean war, 
but I believe that the men of one regiment 
still average six feet two inches in hight; and 
I am sure that nobody ever saw them in line, 
without noticing the contrast between these 
magnificent men and the comparatively puny 
officers who command them. These officers 
are from the highest social rank in England, 
the governing classes; and if the whole object 
of this military organization were to give a 
visible proof of the utter absurdity of the Sat- 
urday Review's theory, it could not be better 
done. There is no country in Europe, I sup- 
pose, where the hereditary aristocracy is phy- 
sically equal to that of England, or where the 
intellectual class has so good a physique. But 
set either the House of Lords or the Saturday 
Review contributors upon a hand-to-hand fight 
against an equal number of “navvies” or 
“costermongers”’ and the former would have 
about as much chance as a crew of Vassar 
girls in a boat-race with the victors at Spring- 
field. Take the men of England alone, and it 
is hardly too much to say that physical force, 
instead of being the basis of political power in 
any class, is apt to be found in inverse ratio to 
it. In case of revolution, the strength of the 
governing class in any country is not in its 
physical, but in its mental power;—for rank 
and money and the power to influence and 
organize and command, are merely different 
forms or embodiments of mental power brought 
to bear by somebody. 

In our country, without class distinctions, 
the same truth can be easily shown. Physical 
power lies mainly in the hands of the masses ; 
wherever a class or profession possesses more 
than its numerical share of power, it has usu- 
ally less than its proportion of physical vigor: 
This is easily shown from the vast body of 
evidence collected during our civil war, In 
the forthcoming volume, containing the medi- 
cal statistics of the Provost Marshal General's 
Bureau, we have the tabulated reports of about 
600,000 persons subject to draft, and of about 
500,000 recruits, substitutes and drafted men; 
showing the precise physical condition of more 
than a million men. The Portland (Me.) 
State of June 28, 1873, gives many of the re- 
sults obtained by this report. 

It appears that, out of the whole number ex- 
amined, rather more than 257 in each 1000 
were found unfit for military service. It is 
curious to see how generally the physical pow- 
er among these men is in inverse ratio to the 
social and political prominence of the class 
they represent. Out of 1000 unskilled labor- 
ers, for instance, only 348 are physically dis- 
qualified; among tanners, only 216; among 
iron-workers, 189. On the other hand, «among 
lawyers, 544 are disqualitied, among journalists 
740, among clergymen 954. Grave divines are 
horrified at the thought of admitting women 





to vote, because they cannot fight, when not 
one of twenty of their number is fit for mili- 
tary duty, if he volunteered. Of the editors 
who denounce Woman Suffrage, only about 
one in four could himself carry a musket; 
while of the lawvers who fill Congress, the ma- 
jority could not be defenders of their country, 
but could only be defended. If we were to 


distribute political power with reference to the | in her discourse, came up the inevitable and | 


“physical basis” which the Saturday Review 
talks about, it would be a wholly new distri- 


bution ; and would put things more hopelessly | [s peace always better than war? Is not a | 


upside down than did the worst phase of the 
French Commune. If, then, a political theory 
so utterly breaks down when applied to men, 
why should we insist on resuscitating it, in or- 
der to apply itto women? The truth is that, 
as civilization advances, the world is governed 
more and more unequivocally by brains; and 
whether those brains be deposited in a strong 
body or a weak one becomes a matter of less 
and less importance. But it is only in the 
very first stage of barbarism that mere physi- 
cal strength makes mastery at all; and the 
long head has controlled the long arm, since 
the beginniog of recorded time. 

And it must be remembered that even these 
statistics very imperfectly represent the case. 
They do not apply to the whole male sex, but 
actually to the picked portion only, to the men 
presumed to be of military age, excluding the 
very oldand the very young. Were these in- 
cluded, the proportion unfit for military duty 
would of course be far greater. Moreover it 
takes no account of courage or cowardice, pa- 
triotism or zeal. How much all these consid- 
erations tell upon the actual proportion, may 
be seen from the fact that in the town where I 
live, for instance, out of some 12,000 inhabi- 
tants and about 3000 voters, there are only 
some 300 who actually served in the civil war, 
—a number too small to exert a perceptible in- 
fluence on any local election. When we see 
the community yielding up its voting power 
into the hands of those who have actually done 
military service, it will be time enough to ex- 
clude women for not doing such service. If 
the alleged physical basis operates as an exclu- 
sion, on the one side, it should surely give 
ground for a monopoly, on the other. 

T. W. . 


— _—- 


JUNE SECOND IN ITALY. 


Our dear friend who signs herself by a nom 
de plume below, has fulfilled our prayer liter- 
ally in holding the smallest possible meeting 
in the greatest possible retirement. Not the 
less is the record she sends most precious in 
the history of Mother’s Day. The commun- 
ing of three earnest and noble women on the 
theme of Peace, in the presence of the devast- 
ated fields of antiquity, is something worthy 
of record. To us, it’s music is like that of the 
beautiful trios which, in an operaof Mozart or 


Rossini, are remembered and quoted as gems. | 


So, amid solitary letters, and numerous enter- 
tainments, let this meeting remain the trio of 
our Peace Symphony. And may it, next year, 
swell into a joyous chorus that shall flood the 
Alps and Appinines with its rich music. 

Our dear friend ends with postulating Jus- 
tice as a primary condition of Peace. In this 
we do not differ with her. We only wish her 
to feel, as we do, that Justice comes directly 
of Reason and Conscience, and can only be 
indirectly promoted if at all through violence 
and bloodshed. J. W. Hw. 

LETTER FROM ROME, 


My dear priestess of peace : 
{ must render to you an account of our lit- 
eral gathering of two or three on the second 


of June. As I wrote you | had arranged with | 


my friends, Mary and Margaret Howitt, to 
meet them at Rocca and, together, lend our- 
—~* to that spirit of peace that you had in- 
vited. 

We proposed Hannibal’s Camp as the best 
ground for the occasion; thinking to triumph 
over war by looking over those vast plains 
which, for so many Ages, resounded to the 
tread of armies, saw the flight of the vanquish- 
ed, the fury of the pursuers and the despotic | 
tyranny of the conquerors; but which, in later | 
years, have had time to ripen corn in the sun- | 
shine of peace, and where, in these latter Ages, | 
the days of war have been infrequent compar- | 
ed with the days of peace. { 

However, we did not mount to the Camp of | 
Hannibal, but sat under the shade of the | 
beautiful trees in the gallery of the Madonna 
della Tufa. She, at least, was a woman of 
peace, since she would not let even a falling 
rock do violence, but arrested itin the air and 
held it suspended. The faithful caught the 
flying miracle and shut it up in a chapel, | 
where it hangs over the altar, and, whether 
suspended or supported, appears to hang in 
mid air. 

To return to the business of the day. The 
Convention was opened by the present writer 
nominating Mary Howitt Chairman of this 
Convention. The nomination was accepted, 
and the presiding officer took her seat on the 
projecting root of a tree. Seeing this, the 
courteous guardian of the Madonna della Tufa 
brought out two chairs and the third member 
of the Convention occupied her camp stool 
and, to say the truth, was also sketching the 
beautiful trees of this forest sanctuary. She 
hopes this will not be considered impertinent 





to the occasion, for she has seen serious Bos- 
ton women occupied with their knitting in se- 
| rious Boston Conventions. 
The Chairman opened the Convention with 
some excellent remarks on the importance 
| that peace should have a fairer trial than it 
| had ever yet received, and the grave and beau- 
| tiful argument of this sister should have had 
| alarger audience. 
| ‘The next speaker was Margaret Howitt and, 


| not-to-be-put-out-of-~ghe- way question — Is 
| peace always right? Shall we not oppose 
| evil? Shall we not fight for truth and right? 


| just war often the only foundation for a real 
| peace? These alternatives were set forth 
with so much fairness and sincerity thet the 


| third member of the convention aud only re- | 


| maining speaker found herself in her usual! un- 
| satisfactory position of seeing both sides of the 
question at once and of being, as usual, pow- 
erfully impressed with the necessary balanc- 
ing of fair arguments. 


| Can peace, real peace be obtained by seek- | 


|ing it directly? Must we not rather seek 


| truth and do justice and Jet peace be the | 


| consequence ? Was it not truth that came to 
Lowell's dying young heroes? 


“Their higher instinct knew 
| Those love her best who to themselves are 


true, 
And what they dare to dream of dare to do; 
They followed her and found her 
Where all may hope to find, 
Not in the ashes of the burnt out mind, 
But beautiful with danger’s sweetness round 


er; 
Where faith made whole with deed, 
Breathes its awakening breath 
Into the lifeless creed. 
They saw her, plumed and mailed, 
With sweet, stern face unveiled 
And all repaying eyes, look proud on them in 

death.” 


These last lines were running through my 
head as we talked of peace, and it seemed to 


right, and receive, thereafter, peace and love as 
gifts from God. 

The whole of that noblest poem, “The 
Commemoration Ode,” is full of this inspiring 
argument, which makes peace not less dear to 
any one of us; and you, especially, deserve a 
blessing for your faith that in the heart and 
life of Woman is the fount and flow of peace. 

SEPIA. 

Rome, Italy, June 10, 1873. 


—-= = 


CONJUGAL BIOGRAPHIES. 


Says the Christian Union: 

The attention which is just now paid in Eng- 
land to Mrs. Grote’s “Lite’’ of her illustrious 
husband has raised once more the question 





; concerning the wisdom) and propriety of | 


persons who are the subject of those “Lives.”’ 
| The Pall Mall Gazette, for example, while 
“rating Mrs. Grote high in the ranks of conju- 

gal biographers,” declares itself ‘forced to re- 
peat once again an often uttered protest 
| against the practice of family biography in all 
| eases.” It adds: “We would allow of no ex- 

ception. Were we under a true paternal gov- 
| erumentin the matter of literature, every kins- 
| man and kinswoman, at least within the rank 
| ofsecond cousin, should be absolutely prohib- 


| ‘‘Lives” being written by the relatives of the 





ited from ‘attempting the life’ of a deceased | 


person. Children of the deceased are proba- 
bly, on the whole, the worst of biographers, be- 
cause they are restrained from speaking the 
truth by conventional duty, stronger than love 
itself; widows, only next worst, because, with 
all the duteous memory which a widow owes 
to her lost partner, there peeps out now and 
then some little touch of malice, some slight 
but sharp appreciation of character, which re- 
lieves the dead level of memoir writing cut ac- 
cording to pattern, This is not merely a 
matter of taste, but one of high literary and 
historical duty, likewise. If one glances over 
the title-pages of American biographies, he 
will find that a very large number of these 
books have been compiled by persons rendered 
incapable of historic impactiality by the ties 





whom they wrote. If the absolute,truth of 
history is important, then is it important to 


is the summary.” 


Conjugal and family biographies should be | 


| welcomed, just as the testimony of relatives 
| and of the parties to a suit is now taken in the 


| Courts—to count with the jury for what it is | 


| worth. If not impartial, such biographies are 
} peculiarly intimate and suggestive—invaluable 
as a basis of impartial judgment to those who 
come after. Posterity is the Jury who will 
weigh the evidence and render an impartial 
verdict. hl. B. B. 


—<—-_ 


LETTER FROM DISRAELI. 


Mr. Disraeli has addressed the following re- | 
ply to the Memorial from women of Great | 


Britain and Ireland, presented through Mr. 
Gore Langton, M. P.: 

“Dear Gore Langton :—I was much honored 
by receiving from your hands the Memorial 


signed by 11,000 women of England, among | 


them some illustrious names, thanking me for 
my servicesin attempting to abolish the anom- 
aly that the Parliamentary franchise attached 
to a household or property qualification, when 
possessed by a woman, should not be exercis- 
ed, though in al! matters of local government, 
when similarly qualified, she exercises this 
right. As I beiieve this anomaly to be inju- 
rious to the best interests of the country, I 
trust to seeitremoved by the wisdom of Par- 
liament, Yours sincerely, 
“B, DisRAELI.” 


come to me that we must seek truth and | 


which bound them to the eminent persons of | 


secure absolute truth in biegrapbies, of which, | 
| as Lord Houghton has recently said, “bistory 


| CONCERNING WOMEN, 
Agnes Ethel, the actress, has an $18,000 
wardrobe. 
Miss Della Heed is the enrolling clerk of the 
Idaho Legislature. 
| Professor Maria Mitchell, of Vassar College, 
| sailed for Europe on Saturday, June 28, to 
spend the Summer vacation. 
| Miss Ella Chapin has been appointed Regis- 
| ter of Deeds for Gratiot County, Michigan, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of her 
father. 

Miss Kate B. Ross was awarded the prize 
for oratory by the judges, at the recent Rhetori- 
cal Prize Exhibition of the Illinois Wesleyan 
University, at Bloomington. 


At the graduating exercises of the High 
School in Muscatine, lowa, on the z0th ult., 
| the lady students did themselves great eredit, 
and Miss Ada B. Jones elicited much applause 
| by her earnest argument for Universal Suf- 

frage irrespective of sex. 
| Miss Frances Charles has been appointed 
| register of deeds fur Oxford County, Me. “It is 
to be hoped,” says the New York Evening Post, 
| “that her strong minded sisters will not insist 
that she owes her appointment more to her 
masculine name than her feminine gender.” 


Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps refers, in print, 
to Miss Smiley, the Quaker preacher, as “a wo- 
man who has a voice as sweet as a robin’s, a 
face as serene as a Madonna’s, a courage as 
resolute as an apostle’s and a purpose as fixed 
asa Quaker’s, and who wears her bonnet into 
| the pulpit beside.” 

Mrs, Helen Walton, of Brooklyn, bas sued 
the corporation of the Cemetery of the Ever- 
greens, in East New York, for $5000 damages 
fur cutting duwn a large oak tree which stood 
on her lot in the cemetery and shaded the 
| graves of her husband and son. She selected 
the lot mainly on account of the tree, and feels 
greatly outraged by its removal. 


| 
| 
| 


Women are distinguishing themselves as 
biographers. Miss Taylor recently published 
Buckle’s Life; Mrs. Grote has just published 
au admirable sketch of the “Life of the His- 
torian of Greece,” and the best account we have 
of Montalembert is from the pen of Mrs. 
Oliphant, the author of Irving's life. 


Mme. Bres has received the degree of Doe- 
tor of Medicine,in France. Her certificate 
runs thus; “Mme. Bres, a married woman and 
mother of two children, does not pursue the 

| study of medicine as a pastime or by reason of 
scientific vanity. She fuifills all the duties of 
her profession. During both sieges of Paris 
| she never left the bedside of our wounded sol- 
diers.” 

Miss Clara M. Babcock, daughter of the 
pastor of Warren Street Unitarian chapel, Bus- 
ton, has finished ber studies in the Divinity 
Schvol of Harvard College, and Sunday before 
last occupied her father’s pulpit, morning and 
/afternoon. She is about to visit Germany, 
where she willstucy for one year; after which 
she will return to this country and enter upon 
active service in the ministry. 


Battle Creek, Mich., can boast of two dam. 
sels, the Misses Elizabeth and Lydia Taylor, 
who have for five years been employed as com- 
positors in the office of The Journal, of that 
place. They have made from eight to twenty 
| dollars per week, have supported a widowed 
mother, have kept house handsomely, have 
bought a piano, have taken music lessons, 
have given $100 to the Baptist church, and 
have saved $1200. 


Miss Anna R. G. Nichols, who graduated 
from the Salem Normal School in the class of 
| January, 69, has been appointed Third Assist- 
| ant Examiner in the U.S. Patent Office, on a 
salary of $1400 per annum. This is the first 
and only such appointment ever given to a 
lady, and is one of the results of a competitive 
examination in which thirty-eight men and 
seven women tcok part. But five of the men 
passed the examination—which was of a gen- 
eral scientific nature—as well as Miss Nichols. 


A forcible example of the proverbia! devo- 
tion ot abused wives to their unwortby hus- 
bands was given in a Williamsburg Police 
Court. The lord and master of creation was 
arraigned for brutally beating and kicking the 
girl whom he swore before God’s altar to 
cherish and protect. The offense was fully 
proven. The justice delivered a very forcible 
lecture on the brutality of the act, and then 
he sentenced the brute to the penitentiary. 
| When the sentence was pronounced,the prison- 
ler groaned in spirit until his grief touched 
| the heart of the woman whom he had so 
| grossly abused. She flung her arms around 

his neck and sobbed out “I forgive him” with 
| such piteous fervor that the justice did ditto. 
| and the brute got another chance to prove 


| himself a man. . 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE REFUTED. 





The followiug speech, delivered by J. H. 
Beadle in his debate with Mrs. Campbell on 
the question of Woman Suffrage, we copy 
from the Rockville (Ind.) Repudlican. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—In the limited 
time allowed me there is obviously no space 
for ccmpliments. ... 

I appear before you as an humble advocate 
of Woman: that she may have all the bene- 
fits and as few as possible of the burdens of 
civil government; that she be permitted to 
perforin those duties in society for which na- 
ture has fitted her, and not called to the rude 
and coarser duties of man; that old burdens 
may be taken off her shoulders and no new 
ones laid on; that her own field of labor be 
made clear for her, and man in turn be kept 


out of that, rather than force her into our | 


field, put her to the hard work of politics, aud 
thus lay on her shoulders a burden which 
neither we nor our fathers were fully able to 
bear 


lieve in the equality of the sexes. But it is 
an equality of things vastly different both in 
kind and degree. 1 may say that I maintain 
substantial equality resulting from special in- 
equalities. It was absolutely necessary that 


Woman should be inferior to man in some | 


things that she might be vastly his superior in 


some other things wherein superiority was | 
greatly needed. Even the most ardent suffra- | 


gist will admit that women are superior to 
men in some faculties. It follows that they 
must be equally inferior in others, else, on the 
general average, it would result that women 
are greatly our superior, which, as I under- 
stand, nobody claims, 

As mere inspection and daily experience 
show that man is vastly the superior in mere 
physical strength, in the capacity for sustained 
effort, in physical endurance, and, generally in 
all the purely material characteristics of hu- 


manity, our only possible conclusion is that | 
in some other | 


Woman is the superior 
qualities. To say, then, that there is no sex 
of soul or sex of mind is to deny Woman any 
field for superiority. 1 maintain that there is 


. | 
& sex of soul and a sex of mind; that the | are very rare exceptions, and men stand will- 


purely masculine faculties are such that the | 
active cares of war and government devolve 
almost entirely on man, while the direction 
and control of social and domestic life falls with | 
equal operation of natural law almost exclu- 
sively to women. That a few individuals of 
either sex avoid their re:ponsibilities, or miss 
their calling, does not alter the design of na- 
ture. Those who shirk their duty must suffer 
for it. If the two sexes were indeed alike in 
soul and mind, though different in person, life 
would lose its greatest charm, and this world 
become the veritable fool’s paradise. 

As my opponent has claimed the suffrage 
principally on the ground of inherent right 
to it, and followed it by promises of great re- 
forms to result from Woman Suffrage, I must 
consider the matter in three lights. 

1. In the light of justice. 

2. Whether it is practicable. 

3. Is it expedient, even if jast and practi- 
cable ? ‘ 

To begin with the question of justice. In 
the first place it is exceedingly doubtfal 
whether any person male or female, has a 
natural inherent right to the ballot; for all | 
rights and duties are reciprocal. No man 
is entitled to any political right without rea- | 
sonable proof that his exercise thereof will | 
not conflict with any other person’s natural | 
right. Natural rights and civil rights are not 
necessarily political rightsin any country in | 
the world. The question of inherent natural | 
right to the ballot has been settled adversely 
by nearly all writers on civil liberty. Jeffer- 
son maintained the right of all to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. But he granted 
the right of suffrage to only one-seventh of 
the people. Are all the other six-sevenths 
therefore defrauded? Not at all. But strict 
justice only demands that those should have 
the ballot with whom it will nut be dangerous 
to the State. 

But, if we take the suffragist’s ground, we 
are confronted at the outset by theseawkward 
conundrums: Why are things as they are? 
If women are in politics naturally equal to 
men, how cane they actually unequal? For 
it is self-evident that throughout the world, 
among civilized and savage alike, the political 
power is nearly all in the hands of men. So 
universal a condition proves an equally uni- 
versal cause. I first attempt then to answer 
this query: Howcomes it that nearly all the 
political power is in the hands of men, and 
nearly all the social and domestic power in 
the hands of women ? 

A satisfactory answer requires us to go back 
to the origin of society, to what philosophers 
call the “social compact.” There wasa time 
when neither men nor women had the suffrage 





In the just sense of the word equality I be- | 





| tyranny”’ or “masculine usurpation” about it. 
Men simply took on themselves all the duties 
and responsibilities of civil government be- 

| cause they could and bad to; women did not 

because they could not and did not have to. 

The same necessities exist and the same dis- 
tinction is imperative to-day. Government is 
still a matter of organized physical force, intel- 
ligently directed ; citizenship still implies lia- 
| bility to certain duties not one of which Wo- 
man can perform. And whether it would be 
just to give you the one sole privilege, when 
you Can avoid all the responsibilities, Ladies, 
judge ye! 

But where was the corresponding advantage 
| to Woman; where, meanwhile, was ber domin- 
ion? In the general beginning of the present 
order, when men took upon themselves the 
rude and heavy duties of citizenship, Woman 
discovered a fitness for finer and more delicate 
work. But here came in the first injustice to 
Woman. The rude man, in the earlier ages of 
| the world, had but litgle use fur and knew but 
little of the softer arts, alone practicable and 
| practiced by Woman. His kingdom and work 
lay ready to his hand, but Womman’s kingdom 
was longer in being discovered. There was 
more of the spiritual in her mission. ‘“How- 
beit that was not first which is spiritual, but 
| that which is natural; and afterwards that 
which is spiritual,’ and for this reason Wo- 
man did not gain her sphere till long after 
Man did his. Even now among barbarous na- 
tions she is ‘“‘out of her sphere;” and even 
amoung ourselves a few women are in excep- 
tional conditions, crowded out of their own 
| field, whether by men or women it matters 
nut—as often by the one as the other—and put 
to the rude and coarse labors of men. 

And right here is where we make an issue 

with the suffragists; they maintain that it is 
Woman’s right tc do Man’s work and get 
Man’s wages for it; that women should join 
| men in all the rude duties of government; and 
| though they may not know it, their move- 
| ment is tending to turn Woman still farther 
out of her proper vocation, and into the rough- 
er paths of men. But we maintain that it is 
Woman’s right not to do Man’s work at all; 
and though we acknowledge that afew women 
are compelled to earn a living by the coarse 
manual labor of men, we maintain that such 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


Ww as women to ameliorate their condition. 
e cannot make general laws to suit all ex- 
ceptions, but the great majority of our people 
of both sexes do realize this fair division; that 


men should rule in politics and women in so- | 


cial and domestic life. 

Whose kingdom is the largest, most glori- 
ous, most important? If men can glory ina 
mere political sovereignty, have women no sov- 
ereignty to glory in? 

And now, ladies, as you are the ones most 
interested, I appeal simply to your natural 
sense of right. Would it be just for you to 
take the sole privilege of voting when you can 
not back itup by performance of the corres- 
ponding duties? Ought you to help pass laws 
which you cannot help execute? By all rea- 
soning the power to execute laws is a neces- 
sary prerequisite to the right to make laws; 
else would law-making be a most impotent ex- 
ercise. But you would vote that certain dis- 
agreeable duties should be done, and men 
would have to do them; you would vote that 
roads should be made and worked, and men 
must make and work them; that poll tax, 
military tax, etc.,shonld be paid, and men 
must pay it; you would pass a militia law and 
men would have to serve in the ranks, and 
you might, if in a majority, vote a war which 
the men would have to fight. The vote would 
carry with it no sense of responsibility; the 
law-making power would be dissociated from 


be a powerless responsibility and a divided 
sovereignty—both abhorrent alike to common 
law and common sense. 

And here is the first great mistake of the 
suffragists; they reason as if government were 
a moral or religious machine, which could be 
run by persuasion, soft arguments, or, assome 
of them phrase it, ‘by the intuitions of wo- 
men.” Religion and society are matter of 
persuasion; government is organized force, in- 
telligently directed for the suppression of other, 
and hurtful, force. Without force there can 
be no government. None ever started on 
earth without more or less war. Not one 
could now endure a month if it lacked physi- 
cal force. Why is Mexico weak? For want 
of organized physical force. If every Woman 
in Mexico were a voter to-morrow, it would 
not add one iota to the efficiency of govern- 
ment, or the security of life and property. If 
every woman in the North had been a voter, 
we would not have put down the rebellion one 
day sooner, for it would not have added one 
iota to our effective strength. They were 
worth a thousand times as much to us at 
home, or in the Sanitary work, as they would 
have been in Congress, at the ballot box or 





or any other political right. How then did 
men get it and women fail to get it? 
In the ruder ages of the world, when socie- 


ty and population had so far advanced that | 


mankind began to concert together on some 
plan to secure public order, they found that 
they had these things to do; to arrest and 
hold criminals; to imprison or execute them; 


to conquer the vicious and defeat the enemies | 


of society ; to put down mobs and maintain 
public order, and to repel invasion and sup- 
press insurrection. Even in times of peace 
they had to endure hard journeys, level hills, 
hew down forests, kill wild beasts, and per- 
form a score of exhausting labors in the pub- 
lic service. None but men could do these 
things, and hence none but men did take part 
in the organization of civil government. 

Not that there was one general convention 
to form a “social compact,” but that work 
really took place through successive geneéra- 
tions by slow degrees. But, whether fast or 
slow, it was by the very nature of the case ex- 
clusively the work of males. 

When the military leader called for soldiers 
to go forth and drive off an invading army, 
none but men could go; when he returned 
victorious, and, hoisted upon the shields of his 
followers, was proclaimed King, Kaiser, Con- 
sul or Imperator, there were none but men to 
hoist and proclaim; and in the very nature of 
things none but men could swear allegiance to 
his dynasty, and pledge themselves to sustain 
it with their lives, 

Such, briefly stated, was the origin of civil 
government—force organized to repel force, 
and repress violence and crime—and as man 
alone exercised effective physical force, man 
alone took part in the government. There 
was no “unjust exclusion of women,” or “male 


anywhere in public life. If all women in In- 
diana were voters to-morrow it would not be 
| one whit easier to arrest criminals and prevent 
| crime, nor would it give us one more effective 
| arm to aid in enforcing the Liquor Law. 

The suffragists lead up very handsomely to 
this point of Woman making good laws; but 


| they always dodge the difficulty of executing | 


them. Our laws are good evough now. [| 
might almost say too good, for the average 
| moral sentiment of the law is above the aver- 
age moral sense of the people, and the conse- 


dead-ietter laws. Such exceptionally good 
| laws are due to the special efforts of excep- 
| tionally good men, who labor to get them on 
| the Statute Book, and then are much sur- 


| quence is, our Statute Books are loaded with | 


men. As I understand you, Equality is all 
you want—a fair field and no favor. Surely 
you do not want to be superior to man in the 
social field and his equal in the political. 
Suppose, then, we “tyrannical men,’’ who 
have “kept you out of your rights so long,” 
take you at your word, and unitedly say: 

“Very well, take your rights, and ask no 
favors. We will have no arbitrary and tyran- 
nical distinctions—no sex of soul or sex of 
mind. We will all, both men and women, 
start in a general scramble for the best posi- 
tions, and give and take, regardless of sex. 
Enter all the colleges and courts, practice law 
and medicine like a man, make stump speech- 
es, and run for office like a man; call at the 
hvery stable for your horse, take your lover 
out riding and pay for it like a man. Find 
your own way through crowds, carry your 
own bundles, look out for your own comfort 
and take care of yourselves; find your own 
pew in the church, and your own seat in car, 
or crowded hall, and if you cannot find one, 
stand up and enjoy yourself like a man. 
There sball be no more invidious distinctions, 
Choose your own profession, study it like a 
man, and work at it till you can support a 
family: then select your young man, make 
love to him, propose, marry him and support 
him like a man. You shall have perfect 
“equality before the law.” There shall no 
longer be a heavy fine for striking a Woman, 
and a light one for striking a man. Where 
the law now requires a man to support his 
wife, it shall require a wife to support her 
| husband. Where the husband is now liable 
for slanders uttered by the wife, she shall be 
liable for him, or neither for the other. In 
all those numerous cases where the Woman is 
| now excused by laws for crimes done in com- 
pany with the husband, he shall also be ex- 
cused; or there shall be no compulsion pre- 
sumed, and neither excused by the presence 
of the other. Man and Woman shall be 
equally punished for seductivn, or breach of 
promise to marry; and in all the ways of so- 
ciety no man shall pay one whit more defer- 
ence to a Woman than he would to a man 
under the same circumstances.’’ 

Is not that a fair Poon Is that 
what you want? No? Then you do not 
want equality, for that is what perfect equal- 
ity would amount to. And now I come to 
the gist of this so-called reform. Equality 
is not what the suffragists want. They want 
the privileges of a man and the immunities 
of a Woman. They want man’s power with- 
out man’s responsibility. They want the 





| personal freedom of a gentleman with the 


. personal sacredness of a lady. In short, they 

want all they now have and all that we have, 
besides. Can these two be united? And if 
they could, would it be just? But, the suf- 
fragists answer, ‘Will men be any less polite 
because women are political ?’’ Perhaps not, 
and, then, perhaps they will. I am not sosure 
of that. I hope that men would continue as po- 
lite to women as now, but I have my doubts. 
Some men are none too polite even now, I 
must admit; and I greatly fear, “familiarity 
would breed ccntempt’’ in politics as it does 
every where else. 

When you lay aside your present privileges 
and join us in the political strife, are you 
quite sure men will treat you as they now 
do? But if they do, what? Then you will 
be taking a most unfair advantage, you will 
be holding the man with the old system and 
striking him with the new. Men would defer 
to you, and you would have that advantage 
in getting abead of them in the political race. 
In short, it would amount to using the privi- 
lege of sex for political advantage. Would 
that be just? Either you surrender your 
privilege for ours, or you keep both, which 





the law-executing power, and the result would | would give you, on the general average, 


| three-fourths of the power. Look at the case 
| of Victoria Woodhull, and the slanders she 
| has printed on the best men in New York. 
You all know that no man could haye done 
that, and gone unpunished. But she strikes 
as a man, and is shielded as a Woman—a 
principle destructive of all fairness in politics 
or any field of discussion, 

I repeat: We have certain specific privi- 
leges, and so have you. Will you surrender 
| yours, if we will surrender ours? If so, then 
do you not lose more than you gain? If not, 
then you would take double advantage, which 
would be outrageously unjust to men. 

In this division of the subject we hear a 
great deal said about 

TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION. 

The suffragists ring all the possible changes 
| on this subject and its “essential tyranny,” 
,; and my talented opponent has really made 
| some fine points on it. Imprimis, then, I 
| must say that if Jefferson meant this phrase 
| as they maintain he did, he was the most in- 
consistent wretch on earth: for he only 
granted the suffrage to one-seventh of the 
whole people, and in Virginia about one 
tenth of the population had the right to vote. 
He seemed to think it sufficient if all were 
represented—not that all should vote. 

On this point I advance three propositions: 

Ist. Women are not taxed. 

2d. Women are represented. 

3d. Women, most of them, elect their own 
representatives. 

And first: Women are not taxed. There 
| are two kinds of taxation in this country; 
| taxation of person and of property. Property 
is taxed for the protection of property. The 
| property-owners of Indiana, voluntarily give 
about one per cent of their property each year 
| for having the remainder protected by law. 
| Some of it belongs to corporations, which 

have no personal vote; some to minor heirs 
without votes; some to widows, some to mai- 








| prised to find that laws do not execute them- | den ladies, and some to men who can yote. 
selves. We have legislation enough, and a | ‘The voting is a mere accident of the owner- 
| hurtful excess. Execution is what we want. | ship, with no reference whatever to tax ; noth- 
| And as Woman cannot supply the executive | ing is taxed because the owner is a voter, and 
| force, why should we trouble her to aid us in| no one votes because his property is taxed. 
| legislation of which we have already too | Thousands vote who have no property to tax, 
much. I repeat then the central question: | and thousands pay taxes who do not or can- 
| Ladies, ought you as a matter of right to join | not vote. But ali the property of the country 
| in making laws which you cannot join in exe- | enjoys this protection of the law, and all is 
cuting; to take a privilege when you cannot | justly called upon to pay for it. But we have 
take up the corresponding duties. — _ | departed from the strict rule of justice in order 
In perfect strictures of equity this principle | to show favor to Woman. In this State, when 

| would also exclude al] males physically dis- | 4 widow’s property does not exceed a thou- 
abled, and originally it did so among all na- sand dollars in value, one half of it is exempt 

| tions; but with us, this is one of the rare ex- | from taxation, that is, we allow a widow $500 
| ceptions which slip in under general rules. —_| free. This is not strictly just, for her property 
Notwithstanding all this, such is the Amer- | is protected by the government just as much 
ican love of novelty in politics, it would not | as a minor’s, corporations, or male voters; 
| surprise me greatly if some of the States and her person is protected more than a vo- 
Should yet adopt Woman Suffrage. And, if) ters. Strike me and you will be fined $5. 
| you still claim political equality as your just | Strike a woman and you will be fined $50 
due, of course, you would be willing to give | or $100, or imprisoned; and if the commu- 
up any special advantage you now have over! nity do not mob you, you will be in luck. 


Women receive far more protection from the 
law than men do, for most men are able to 
right themselves: 

But if you insist on equality we are willing 
to restore this tax on women. But persons 
are also taxed. Voters are especially taxed. 
And from all such taxation women are spec- 
ially exempt. Of such are the poll-tax, road 
tax, sometimes a military tax; and besides, a 
score of taxes in social life which men are call- 
ed upon to pay and women are not, in time of 
war we must “stand our little draft,’ and if 
selected, pay out or send a thousand dollar 
substitute! The fact of being a voter costs 
one from five to fifty dollars a year in the va- 
rious counties of Indiana. Are you willing to 
assume this burden for the mere pleasure of 
voting? For, of course, you would not pre- 
sume to ask for our privileges without paying 
fur them as we do. And if a few of you 
wealthy ladies are willing, how will it be with 
those maiden ladies, widows supporting fami- 
lies, working girls, teachers and seamstresses 
whom you want to benefit so much by the 
ballot? Can they pay poll-tax, road-tax, mil- 
itary tax, and political fees, and stand a draft 
in war times, without adding greatly to their 
existing burdens? Woman Suffrage would 
make 3000 female votes in Parke County; and 
it would lay on the women an additional bur- 
den of at least $14,000! Wouldn’t you be pay- 
ing rather dear for your political toy? At 
present, in any just sense of the word tax, 
women are not taxed. 

But women are represented—most of them. 
This is a representative government and the 
family is the unit of organization. I notice 
that some of the suffragists have met this ar- 
gument by the assertion that the individual is 
the only one to be considered. But I think 
that need not be argued before this audience; 
for it is self evident that nine-tenths of our 
people are organized in families; and that the 
family is the cement of the civilstructure, and 
without the family organization there would 
be neither society nor civil government. 
Hence it is the object of all free governments 
to give each family representation. ‘‘House- 
hold-suffrage” it is called in England; but 
here we reach the same end by giving the 
vote to each man of marriageable age. It is 
absurd to suppose the family could have two 
heads, and equally absurd to provide for its 
having two representatives. All men over 
twenty-one years are either heads of families 
or preparing to become such ; and nine tenths 
of the women are in families, and thus ninety 
per cent of the whole people are provided for 
and represented by “household suffrage.” 
But how about the other tenth—the old bach- 
elors and maiden ladies? Well, all we can 
say is, they are certainly “out of their sphere ;” 
the bachelors must go without representation 
in the social, and the ladies in the political 
world, It is unfortunate for both, but laws 
cannot be made for exceptions. In the very 
nature of things the path that is traveled by 
ninety per cent will be nine times as smooth 
as that traveled by the ten percent. No law 
nor custom of man’s device can ever make 
the condition of those rare exceptions as good 
as that of the great majority who love and 
marry. 

Thirdly : Women elect their representatives. 
Our laws give women the utmost freedom of 
choice, and most of them can choose between 
several candidates. And they can change 
their minds at any momentin the engagement, 
which man cannot do without fear of a 
“‘breach-of-promise suit” before his eyes. And 
as to the control after marriage that may be 
very safely left, in most cases, to the parties 
interested. There is a vague idea among 
some people who know but little about do- 
mestic life that the husband governs or con- 
trols, or as they say, manages his wife. The 
experienced know better. I confess that I 
once thought so—before I wasmarried! Man 
is a minor member of the domestic parliament. 

I admit that it sometimes is the case in the 
lowest of community that the husband rules 
his wife by mere brute force; and so it would 
continue to be, no matter if she had a thou- 
sand yotes. But among all the better people 
in our country, I know it to be true that the 
wife rules the husband fully as often as the 
husband rules the wife, for in the vast major- 
ity of cases neither rules the other. By silent 
consent, the empire of life is divided between 
them: he represents her in the outside world 
of work and politics, and she represents him 
in the social and domestic world. 


—_<— 


A FALSE THEORY. 


The interest shown for young Walworth, the 
parricide, was the result of sympathy with a 
brave lad who “protected” his mother. Upon 
which the Springfield Republican wisely remarks 
as follows : 

Feeling the power of this sympathy, we 
cannot yield to it so far. We fail to recognize 
the moral right of the boy thus, in order to 
procure mental quiet for himself during a 
pleasure trip to Lurope, to dare his father to 
an interview, which he had every reason to be- 
lieve would be a duel, and which he himself 
took early care should not be fatal to himself. 
Looking at the offense of the murdered man 
in its most heinous aspect, it seems to be mere- 
ly this,—that he wrote madly threatening 
letters to Mrs. Walworth. It was. a great 
trouble, it made her life miserable, it was in- 
deed a skeleton in the closet, but there are 
thousands of families, to-day, bearing in silence, 
and suffering burdens equally grievous. This 
correspondence borrows its most shocking ele- 
ment, we may remark, from the position of the 
parties, to which, of course, the law should be 
blind. How many Mrs. 0’Briens are there, 
all over the coi ntry, who endure similar abuse 
and threats from their lords-in-law, not com- 
ing weekly through the mails, a sheet ata 
time, but delivered from the raging mouth, 
and emphasized by a blow or a kick? And 
Mrs. O’ Brien’s son, we may believe, would be 
dealt with strictly for any interference with the 
paternal license. But to return to the case in 
hand, the correspondence aroused the fiercest 
indignation in young Walworth, a chivalrous 
young man in bondage to the old, false notion 
regarding women,—the notion that sons, broth- 
ers, lovers, husbands and paramours have by 
grace of God, a peculiar and exclusive juris- 
diction over mothers, sisters, sweethearts, 
wives and mistresses, within which jurisdic- 
tion the law of brute force and violence, as ad- 
ministered by themselves, supersedes the law 
of the Commonwealth. It is the same notion 
that gave Smith his idea of ownership in Jen- 
nie Bates, and that constitutes half the degra- 





dation of Woman to-day. ‘The jury in this 


case may give way to the force of this common 
law of barbarism, but the time is coming, 
when the young men who want to go to Euro 
and dare not leave their mothers, will be held 
strictly responsible, if they attempt to protect 
them by any other means than by invoking 
the all-sufficient power of the authorities and 
laws in such cases provided. 








AIRD’S 
BLOOM OF YOUTH. 
This delightful and harmless toilet prep- 
aration is undoubtedly the best in the world 
for preserving the Skin and Beautifying the 
Complexion. It will remove Tan, Freckles, 


and all discolorations from the skin, leaving 
it beautifully white, soft, smooth and clear. 


Over One Million Ladies 


have used it,and in every instance it has 
given entire satisfaction. Dr. Louis A. 
Sayre, after carefully examing the analysis 
made by the Chemist of the Board of 
Health of New Yerk City, pronounced the 
** Bloom of Youth” 2 harmless prepa- 
ration, entirely free from any ingredient 
injurious to the Health or Skin. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 

See that the United Siates Revenue 
Stamp is printtd on the front label and the 
name of G. W. Laird is stamped in the 
glasson the back of each bottle—no other 
isgenuine. Sold by all Druggists and 
Fancy Goods dealers. 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 


PEREFUMERY 


We import from Lubin, Rimmel and Coudray the 
choicest perfumes in bulk, and sell them at so much 
an ounce, thus saving the expense of fancy labels and 
bottles, which are costly, and always finally paid for 
by consumers; so they who are unacquainted with the 
names may choose between the different kinds, and 
know exactly what they are buying. This privilege 
will be appreciated by all fond of grateful odors. 
Call and examine, or send for List of Perfumes and 
Prices. 

Any perfume sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 











40 BROMFIELD STREET, 
June2l ly BOSTON, MASS. 
TAYLOR’S 


BEST FLOUR 


Suits Eyerybody! 


Price ° . + $12.00 per Barrel. 


We are selling 200 Barrels per week, and we never 
* have to change a barrel; always suits; white, sweet, 
and works well. 

Delivered free of charge anywhere within twenty 


miles of Boston. 


COBB, BATES & YERXA, 


510 & 512 WASHINGTON St., Boston. 
BRANCH STORES, 


4 BOWDOIN SQUARE, 


196 ‘Broadway, Chelsea. 


June 21 tf 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


Readers of the WomaAN’s JouRNAL, visiting New 
York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day 
or week, at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 37, 39, & 41 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table 
first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- 
ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at ho- 
tels. 

Address for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 

41 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Otis te a 
A. A. WALKER, 

— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Fiower Making, 
Decaicomania 


Frenchand English Note Paper and Envelopes, In- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &c. 
t Jan ‘4 





March 15 
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MODERATION IN DRESS REFORM. 


Eprrors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—I read with 
interest everything Isee in your paper on 
dress reform, because it is a subject that so 
deeply interests every woman. 

Ever since I have grown to womanhood, [ 
have rebelled against the tyranny of fashion, 
and one of my dreams of “a good time com- 
ing” is of a time when women can consult 
their own tastes and circumstances in regard 
to dress. 

Of course, I do not expect to live to see the 
time when we can do thie without making 
ourselves more or less conspicuous. But if I 
could feel that I had done ever so little to- 
wards a reform in drees, by which the coming 
generations could profit, I should be glad. 

It seems to me that what H. B. B. said on 
the dress question in the JouRNAL of May 17 
is very practicable. We might adopt a short 
dress, about the house, if we would. But I 
am afraid there are many who could not even 
stem the tide of family prejudice. 

Whenever I hear a man opposing a short 
dress for woman, for home use, the worse I 
wish is to put a long dress upon him, and 
make him work in it. Not one man in a thous- 
and could or would do it, and the only reason 
a woman can work in her tight-fitting, skirt- 
tripping dress, is that ithas come upon her by 
degrees, and after years of practice, her dress- 
es gradually lengthening and her corsets tight- 
ening until she scarcely realizes what bondage 
she is in. 

But one comfort we have; women are in 
some degree waking up to the fact that they 
are ruining their health, I know many who 
would be glad to help on the cause by example, 
if only a sufficient number would adopt a more 
rational dress. Or they would subscribe for a 
paper devoted to dress reform, if it were 
thought best to start one. 

Iam not much given to making vows, but 
since I have seen so much filth lately, mopped 
off the streets upon the long trailing skirts, I 
have vowed that I never would doso again. In 
my younger days I too wore a long dress in the 
street. 

It is easier for me to say things of this kind 
than for many women. For my husband 
would not countenance me in wearing a tight 
dress, much less a corset, and all of my family 
and of his are enemies to tight lacing and 
long dresses. Still, my husband would not 
want me to appear on the street with a con- 
spicuously short dress, whereas, I should do so, 
if a number of other ladies would do likewise. 

One reason the dress reform has not made 
more progress is on account of the extreme 
ugliness of most, if not alJ of the reformed 
costumes. I think that they are made shorter 
than is really necessary. The test of length 
should be what would be convenient in going 
up and down stairs or in climbing a hill, and 
this length need not be unbecoming, like one 
above the knees. 

One thing more. In the name of self-re- 
spect, do not let us adopt male attire, just as 
if there was nothing else left for women. 

Please change the address of the JouRNAL 
directed to me to “‘Coena,” Lotus, Union Co., 
Indiaha, this being the name of a Woman’s 
society at that place, and oblige 

Yours truly, ANNA SWAIN. 

Coz’s Mills, Wayne Co., Ind. 


—“— 


WOMAN RECOGNIZED IN OHIO. 


EpITors JOURNAL :—Below, please find an 
article which appeared in the Sunday Morning 
Voice published here. It’s appearance there is 
a good omen to the cause. With proper efforts 
it isnot improbable that the Constitutional 
Convention of our State may be induced to 
submit the question of Woman Suffrage to 
the people. At least, it may be hoped that 
they will give it the respectful consideration 
promised at Philadelphia. Everything seems 
favorable and encouraging. Large bodies 
move slowly but steadily. So with mighty 
reforms among the sons of men. 

C. A. WILLArp. 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 16, 1878. 
RECOGNIZING WOMAN. 


The first amendment actually passed by the 
Constitutional Convention is a concession 
that is encouraging, and, while very slight in 
itself, being simply the dropping of two 
words, to wit: “Or appointment,” which oc- 
cur in the 4th Section of the fifteenth article 
of the present Constitution, it indicates the 
course of public sentiment and certainly 
promises, in time, a change in the political 
status of Woman. This amendment is a 
positive acknowledgment on the part of 
eighty-eight of our constitution menders that 
greater opportunity should be given the wo- 
men of our State; more than that, it is a de- 
cided indication that the claim made in be- 
half of Woman’s political equality is receiving, 
at least, a “respectful consideration’ at the 
hands of our best minds. Whatever prejudice 
there may exist against Woman’s Rights in 
consequence of the manner in which Woman’s 
rights have been advocated by some, there is 
no disguising the fact that a feeling of justice 
toward Woman is having the effect to wear 
away this yoy and induce men to con- 
sider in all candor their right of representa- 
tion in making laws that are to control and 
govern them. Let us hope that this amend- 
ment is only preliminary to another that in 
time will sweep from existence the hateful 
discrimination now made against women, and 
that permits the lowest, the meanest, the 
most ignorant man in the State to enjoy po- 
litical privileges above the most capable and 
intelligent women. Our constitution, when 
amended, should be comprehensive and liber- 





al in its construction and spirit, capable of 
admitting of legislation corresponding with 
the progress of the times. The Convention, 
in limiting and defining the course of legisla- 
tion for twenty years to come, should be care- 
ful not to bind the powers of our representa- 


tives so as to prevent the possibility of their | 


legislating to meet the changes that circum- 
stances in the future may require. If willing 
to admit to equal political privileges the col- 
ored people of our country, why should we 
persist in 2k women a position equal 
with them? Is the difference in sex a 
greater misfortune than difference in color, 
or are intelligence, judgment, truth and vir- 
tue of so little account that we can dispense 
with them, if feminine in gender? The fact 
is, it is all prejudice and nothing else, and it 
is astonishing the time it takes for the human 
mind to overcome the most unreasonable 
prejudices, We hail with satisfaction the 
slightest intimation of justice towards that 
class who above all others deserve a respect- 
ful consideration of their claims, as was 
promised them by the Republican Convention 
that nominated Gen. Grant for his second 
term. 





MISS JANE 0. DEFOREST. 


Ohio is fortunate in possessing at least four 
women of such eminent public talent and pri- 
vate worth as should alone suffice to redeem 
the State and to place her in the van of the 
movement for Woman’s enfranchisement. 

Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler of Columbus, Mrs. 
Miriam M. Cole of Sidney, Mrs. Margaret V. 
Longley of Cincinnati, and Miss Jane 0. 
DeForest of Norwalk, are all speakers of 
extraordinary ability. The last of the four 
whose name heads this article has recently en- 
tered the lecture field and is gradually estab- 
lishing an enviable reputation. 

No disfranchised class ever yet attained free- 
dom upon the mere ground of abstract right. 
It had first to produce exceptional, but repre- 
sentative proofs of its ability. Therefore it is 
a part of the mission of the Woman’s Jour. 
NAL to gather and record the evidences of 
womanly ability, and we gladly copy the fol- 
lowing : 

The Guernsey Times says: 

“Miss DeForest is steadily gaining in repu- 
tation and will soon take rank among the 
ablest lady speakers and writers of the day.” 

Concerning her lecture on Woman Suffrage, 
the Marysville Tribune says: 

“The lecture on “The Morning Dawns” 
treated of the disabilities of women, and the 
justice and necessity of enfranchising them. 
The objections to this end usually urged 
by the lords were fully and fairly met, while 
her arguments upon the simple justice of 
her right to the ballot were substantially 
based and soundly maintained. Her lec- 
ture throughout, to say the least, was ingeni- 
ously framed and her loyic was above criticism. 
The best test of the ability of a public speaker 
either man or woman, is shown in their 

ower to hold the attention of an audience. 

iss De Forest not only holds her audience 
well, but she wakes them up all over with an- 
ticipation. 

We quote the following from the Marion 
Democratic Mirror : 


“An intelligent audience greeted Miss Jane 
O. DeForest on the occasion of her lecture on 
“Popular Evils.” As a moral lecture her teach- 
ings were excellent and the lecture was given in 
excellent style. Her manner as a lecturer is 
cultivated and refined, and her appearance such 
as to command respectful attention. On Thurs- 
day evening at the request of others,she repeat- 
ed her lecture on “The Morning Dawns.” In 
this she presents the Woman Question in its 
best possible phase. The lecture indicates for 
the author deep study, and close thought. 
While we do not agree with all the ideas she 
presented, we cannot but commend her for the 
beautiful style of her lectures and the earnest- 
ness with which she presents her ideas. 


Such testimony to the ability of women as 
public speakers comes to us, from Maine to 
California, and is gradually changing the pub- 
lic mind and preparing the way for the “com- 
ing woman.” H. B. B. 





TWO POST-MISTRESSES. 


Charles G. Ames gives us the following 
spirited pen portraits in the Christian Union. 

What everybody says must be true; and 
everybody says they have an angel in the 
post-office at Brilton. My informant doesn’t 
know her name, nor by what route she came 
to this planet. He has hardly seen her except 
through the little window, and has had only 
such chances to set eyes on her as one may 
lawfully steal while negotiating for stamps etc. ; 
but he is one of hundreds who invariably 
leave the office with a look of having been well 
used, and with a sense of having been in noble 
society and tasted that sort of refreshment 
which makes the dull world brighter and the 
next duty easier. 

She rarely.opens her lips except to answer 
inquiries and to forward the little routine 
transactions which must be so monotonous; 
though she is never absent-minded, never 
makes a false motion, keeps everything in ap- 
ple-pie order, and attends to every detail as if 
it gave her fresh pleasure. But there is some- 
thing better than formal courtesy and readi- 
hess to accommodate—that nameless some- 
thing which exalts official fidelity into spirit- 
ual excellence. It is all “in a way she has”— 
in an air which becomes an atmosphere—a 
“sweet completeness,’’ like that of Laura, 
which Petrarch says “‘saved his soul,’’ and 
which speeds one about his business as if he 
had received unexpected inward reinforce- 
ments, or with a feeling as if he had met, not 
so much a friend, as friendship itself, imper- 
sonal aud unawares. 

You know how exacting and exasperating 
some are in dealing with a public servant, and 
how awkward, ignorant, and silly, or given to 
chatting, others are. You can guess what an 
assortment of physiognomies, and what a 
procession of unreasonableness, present them- 
selves every day at that little window. But 
she treats them all with the same calm kind- 
ness, patient respect and peace giving gentle- 
ness, as if they were allladies and gentlemen ; 


thus helping to make them such. Itis doubt- | 
ful if any preacher in Brilton is doing so | 
much for the promotion of good-will as the 
quiet woman in the post-office, who, with ce- 
lestial shrewdness and tact, has made the 
place a school of good manners for the whole 
population, and is smuggling the Sermon on 
the Mount into the life of men, women and | 
children before they knowit. — 

One cannot help making contrasts. For it 
wasn’t at all the same way in the post-office 
of Slopeville, where, for an intolerable half- 
year, the function was fussily exercised by the | 
Widow Chisel. Nobody ever spoke of an an- | 
gel in that connection; everybody felt like | 
saying just the other thing; for everybody 
dreaded even to ask foraletter. Not to speak 
of mail matters mis-distributed and mis-sent, 
and a general mal-administration of the little 
trust, we are quite used to seeing public mon- 
ey paid out for a disservice of carelessness and 
incompetency. But to be glared at, scowled | 
at, superciliously kept waiting, or positively | 
ignored till you called out again or rapped 
vexatiously—to get short and spiteful answers, 
and to be treated as an intruder on her lady- 
ship’s leisure—ali this was worse than having 
one’s letters overlooked or put in the wrong 
box; it was like being stung by a wasp, or 
like having a small shower of vitriol in one’s 
face and eyes. Timid ones retreated in dis- 
may; and there was a notable increase of 
profanity in the town, and a general acridness 
of manners for an hour or two after the daily 
mail+rain came in. 

Guess the chagrin of the Woman Suffrage 
party! They thought it a good card to pro- 
cure the widow’s appointment; but while in 
the very act of celebrating the victory, and 
puckering their mouths to sing of the advanc- 
ing millennium, they were obliged to call a 
council of war, which deliberated on the 
strategy of being first to take the field with a 
petition for her removal. With commend- | 
able deference to public feeling, they abstain- 
ed from naming a successor. But, happily 
for most parties, the lady resigned the office, | 
in order to marry Calvin Sawyer, somewhat | 
to the disgast of Ben Chambers, the census- 
marshal, who acknowledges that he was de- | 
pending on that petition, duly circulated and ' 
signed, as a basis for his sworn return, by ac- 
tual count, of the whole number of souls in 
Slopeville. 

As for the happy bridegroom—gossips have 
their own way of accounting for the fact that 
he soon sold out his well-established and lu- 
crative business, and courageously embarked 
in a new line, which, to his extreme regret, 
— him away from home for weeks at a 
time. 





HOME FOR WOMEN. 


The New York World gives the architectural 
design and a description of the “Home for 
Women,” erected by Mr. Alexander T. Stew- 
art, at a cost of one million dollars. “The main 
building, six stories in hight, with a Mansard 
roof, is constructed of iron, with a frontage of 
192 feet on Fourth Avenue, and of 205 feet on 
Thirty-Second and Thirty-third Streets, re- 
spectively. The central portion of each front 
for a width of one hundred feet is seven stories 
high, with a Mansard roof. At the corners of 
the main building and of the central structures 
are turreted towers twenty-four feet square, 
and extending for that hight above the cor- 
nice. The Home covers an area of 39,452 feet, 
with an interior court-yard of 10,904 square 
feet. The principal entrance, on Fourth Ave- 
nue, is forty-eight feet wide. The first story 
contains twenty-four stores, each 17x52 feet 
wide. In the upper stories are the dining- 
room, reading room and concert hall, each 
32x92 feet in dimensions, The sleeping rooms 
are of two kinds, the large ones 16x18 feet, 
and the smaller ones 8x9 feet. The building 
will be heated by steam, and ventilating and 
elevating shafts are provided. The kitchen 
and laundry arrangements are upon the most 
approved hotel plans. The expenses of the 
establishment are to be paid out of the rent of 
the stores, and the working-girls will in this 
way obtain comfortable rooms and board for 
a less sum than they would be obliged to pay 
in an ordinary tenement house.’’ 
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: "BAILE 
VASHIRG ae ns MACHINE 
= 102 CHAMBERS oo | 


And Take No Other. 
SIMPLEST, STRONGEST, EASIEST WORKING | 


AND 
i 
Mest Durable Wringer. 


It has been thoroughly tested, and stands | 


UNRIVALLED! 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





BAILEY WASHING & WRINGING MACHINE CO. | 


* 106 Chambers Street, New York. 
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PALMER, JACOBS & CO., | 


143 Tremont St., Boston. 
LINEN DAMASKS, 
Per Yard, 
Table Cloths, 
Napkins, 
Doylies, 
Tray Cloths, &c., 
“ of every description. 
PLAIN LINENS, 


SHEETINGS, 
PILLOW LINENS, 
TOWELINGS, 


HANDKERCHIEFS | 
Quilts, Blankets, Flannels, | 
Table and Piano Covers, | 

Lace Curtains, | 
Furniture Covering, | 


Of our own importation, and manufactured to order | 
—aT— | 

POPULAR PRICES. 
Dealers exclusively in LINENS, and HOUSEKEEP.: | 
ING DRY GOODS. 


Formerly on Washington Street. | 
ar 6m 
ae 


VICTORIA MAGAZINE,| 
EDITED BY EMILY PAITHFULL, 
LONDON. | 


OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


| 
It discusses thé social questions that affect the sta- | 
tus of women with a knowledge and ability altogeth- 
er its own.— Spectator. 
The lady’s name on the title-page is a responsible | 
pe of good and true performance, and of the 
st of company.—Daily News. 





| 


Miss Faithfull has persevered for very many years 
with her periodical, and in her mission to get better 
terms for women in Society, and she is now reaping | 
a considerable amount of success, thanks to her mod- 
eration, and her power of living down misrepresen- 
tation.—//lustrated Midland News. -| 

Conducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and abili- 
ty.— Queen. } 

Miss Faithfull has unquestionably been true to her | 
ame og and has brought a rare energy and tact to 

ronthe cause she has taken up.—Brighton Ob- | 
server. 

The Victoria thoroughly sustains its cheracter as 
the principal organ in questions relating to women.— 
Yarmouth Independent. 

The Victoria Magazine is brought out under the 
auspices of Emily Paithfull, and appears with a long 
list of illustrious subscribers, beaded by the names of 
their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales and the 
Crown Princess of Prussia. Her Majesty, whose hon- | 
ored name the magazine bears, has given her special 
sanction to Miss Faithfull’s undertaking. The first 
number appropriate'y appeared with a touching and 
poetic tribute to the private and public worth of the | 
Queen.— The Observer. « 

It is worthy of a place in every household.— West- 
ern Flying Post. 

ESTABLISILED 1863. 
- : . | 
Published every month at the Victoria Press, Princess 
Street, Hanover Square, London. 
Posted direct for $5.00, yearly subscription. 
April 26 | 


BUTLER & NORWOOD 


90 & 92 TREMONT S8St., 





— AND— 


No. 1& 2 MONTGOMERY PLACE. 


| yet hygienic boarders are always welcome. 


ONE PRICE 


| so many need. 


POPULAR STORE, 


Would announce to their friends and customers that 
they hate made 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


| erty to refer. 


| will have no occasion to compla 


LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee without 
charge, respecting the present or prepasiice condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their chiidren. 

During four years that our firm has been established 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies ot Hoston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do #0, we should have If 
We claim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatnese 
and «iurability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in peculiar case:, lee 

in that we have not 
been considerate. 
OLIVER & TABER. Dentists 
(Over Scrrericu’s Patterns Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Jan 15 ly 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 
CONVEYVYANCERS, 
Ne. & Pembertou Sq- (Reom 23), Boston. 


Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of al! kinds 
of Instruments relating to Keal and Persona! Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 

DWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E Srevers 
Jan. 21. ly 
Where do you Intend to go this 

Summer? 

If you are tired, and would like to be refreshed and 
invigorated, so that in the Autumn you will feel 
strong, and willing to take up your labor again; or if 
you are sick, and wish to get well by methods that are 
as efficacious as they are simple, permit mec to recom- 
mend to you 


Our Home on the Hillside Dai; ville, N.Y. 

And for the following reasons: 

Here you can rest. Here also you can b> free from 
conventional taxations, Here too you can get health- 
ful food, and soft water bathing, fine climate, beauti- 
ful scenery, pure air and pleasant rides. And if sick 
or ailing, can have the close attention of first clase 
physicians. Send for circular, descriptive pamphlet, 








| and stereoscopic view, inclosing three cent postage- 


stamp, to the following address, 
Our Home Hygienic Taustitate, 


CROCKERY 


If you wishto buy your Crockery, China, and 
House Furnishing Goods at Wholesale Prices, visit 
GUY & BROTHERS, 33 & 35 Bedford st., Boston, 
or write for a Price list. Silver-Plated Goodsa 
specialty, State where you saw this advertisement 





New England Hygeian Home, 
CONCORD, Vt. 


J. A. TENNEY, M. D., ' 
MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. D. } 

This institution, started in 1572, is the oaly hygiente 
cure in New England. It stands on elevated ground, 
commanding charming views of the White Moun- 
tains, which are near at hand. No more healthful 
surrounding: can be found. Our arrangements are 
for those who are very much in earnest to get well; 
We make 
our patients feel at home, and, having been sick our- 
selves, know how to give that kindly sympathy which 
Our success in treating chronic dis- 
eases has been s0 great as often to astonigh even our- 
selves. Send stamp for a circular 

Dress Patterns and Health Tracts. 

Patterns of Hygienic Dress, with printed directions 
sent by mail for 50 cents. 

“Hygiene rersus Drugs,” 12 pp., by W. V. Hardy. 

‘*Hygienic Dress,"* 16 pp., by Dr. Williams, 

Sent by mail for 6 cts. per single copy, 50 cts. per 


Physicians. 


| dozen. 


n all their departments, and, during the months of 
January, February, and March, will offer 


Special Inducements, | 


in their large and extensive stock, in order to make 
room for their spring importations. 


‘Butler & Norwood, 


90 & 92 TREMONT STREET, 


—- AND — 


1 & 2 Montgomery Place. 


(Next door to Metropolitan R. R. Station.) 
Jan 18. 


3 $75 to $250 per. month, sie: 


oO 
oO 
#2 male and female, to introduce the GENUINE 
r=] IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine willstiteh, 
CS hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price ouly 
$15. Fully licensed and warranted for five years. | 
« We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew | 
@ astronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam | 
og than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stiteh.”’ | 
a2 Every second stitch cau be cut, and still the | 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. 
SF we pay agents from $75 to $250 per month, and 
@ expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
mount can be made, Adkdrsss SECOMB & CO., | 
Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.: Cheeago, Il.; or | 
St. Louis, Moe. may 10 Siu 


NEW PERFUME | 
=~ =~ For the 

















Feb 15 








SARAH A. COLBY., M.D., 
Om 17H s : 
A trw door from Trmontseee.  BOStON, 
3 Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 


| sional skill and long experience in the 


Treatment and Cure ef all Disenses. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 0 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED Jan 


R. E. APTHORP. 


REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 


Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 


Boston Post Building, Room 5 A@ws 





Collegiate “Education for Women. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


lroad, ten miles 





Situated on the West Chester R: 


. from Philadelphia, was established by Friends, to ex. 


tend the benefits of a thorough Colleziate Education 
to both sexes, who may here pursne the same course 
of studies, and receive the same degrees 

The discipline is as nearly as possib'e that of a well- 
regulated family. 

The Institution has been in sucessful operation for 
four years, and includes, in addition to the college 
a preparatory school 

The accomplishments taught in fashionable schools 
are excluded, being considered incompatable with the 
serious work of persuing a liberal course of studies, 
and amoung the chief causes of the inferior education 
of Woman 

The Male department is already ful! for the ensuing 
year, IST3-74. 


Some farther applications will be received for fe- 
male Students, in both Preparatory School and Col- 
lege, to enter in Ninth month, (Se pieuber), iSTS. 

For catalogue and further particulars, address, 

Edw’d H. Magill, Pres., 

SWARTHMORE OOLLBGE, 


Swarthmere, Delaware Ce.,. Pa. 
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Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, July 19, 1873. 

Eacnu subscriber wil! find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays bis an- 
gual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 

— 
NOTICE. 

Subscribers who are still in arrears for the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt 

“mien 
New Premiums. 
To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 


with the mouey, at $2.59 for each, we will zive a Wil 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of which the market 
price is $00. 
_—— 
NOTICE. 
The lowa Woman Suflrege Society, at Des Moines, 


have copies of the WomAN'+ JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. 1. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, 
on Fifth Street. 

— 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Vhiladelphia, 70 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's Journat for sale 

—_—!—— 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-imachine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who wil! send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 





THE KENNETT FUND. 
The following funds have been pledged since 
our last published list : 


Mrs. Ebenezer Smitti, Bozton............ #100 
Levi Heywood, Garduer ..............+- 50 
A. W. Caswell, TTT TTT TTT 20 
Mrs. P. M. Leland, Fall River........... 2B 
Mary Granger Leland, “ es sentences 23 
Mrs. Rebecca Howland, West Newton... 10 
BBs. TE. We MUROTOER oc cccccecccssccccese lo | 
Ada C, Bowles, Philadelphia ..... . 6 


Hannah 8. Adams, Piymouth..... 
Mary A. McElroy, Oswego, N.Y. 
Clarissa G. Olds, Granville, O ... te | 
Clara H. Nash, Columbia Fall«, Me...... 2 | 
Elizabeth C, Lovering, Concord, N. H.. 1 





We hope that every subscriber and reader | 
of the Woman’s Journat will try to obtain | 
additional subscriptions to this fund during the | 
quiet Summer months, when active public ef. | 
fort is mainly suspended. Let the warm 
weather be devoted to obtaining the “‘sinews 
of war,” so that when the Fall comes we may | 
resume the agitation of the question, by means | 
of lectures, tracts, and public meetings, all of | 
which require money. L. 8. 








AN ENEMY’S VIEW. 


The readers of the Woman’s JourNAL are, 
this week, treated to an unusual amount of 
statement against suffrage. They must ac- 
cept it as an alterative. The effect will un- 
doub tedly be healthful. 

The subjoined article is a leading editorial 
from the Cincinnati Gazelte. It states that “in | 
the law of nature, the wife is completely sub 
ject to the husband’s control; that “women 
cannot be wives and mothers and yet be free 
voters.” It assumes that the exercise of po- 
litical rights by women will be the utter abo- 
lition of marriage, and of family ties. 

A sufficient answer to this is, that the wo- 
men of Wyoming have exercised the rights of 
“free voters” for the last three years. They 
are still wives and mothers, and there is no | 
sign of any change in these respects. 

Judge Kingman of Wyoming, in answer to | 
enquiries on the subject, published a letter, 
which was widely circulated, in which he 
affirms that the effect of Woman Suffrage in 
that territory has been good, only good, and 
that continually. 

An ounce of practice is worth a pound of 
theory. The result in Wyoming should satisfy 
every doubtful mind, and give strength to any 
one whose faith is too weak to believe in the 
absolute safety of a principle, which is an ad- 
mitted, self-evident truth. L. 8. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND MARRIAGE. 


It is impossible to separate the question of 
Woman Suffrage from the marriage question, 
for the simple reason that if marriage be a 
state of subjection for the wife, she is incapa- 
ble of free suffrage ; but if. it is claimed upon 
the assumption that marriage is not a state of 
subjection, that ought to be plainly declared; | 
or, if it is thought that suffrage will result in 
the emancipation of the wife from subjection 
to the husband, the consideration of a change 
s0 momentous cannot be separated from a 
consideration of the act which is to cause it. 
Therefore, those of the Woman's Rights agita- 
tors who try to shove by this issue, by saying 
that one retorm is enough at a time, and that 
they will push first the naked question of Wo- 
man Suffrage, are more artiul than candid. It | 
is likely that they perceive, the same as their 
more courageous sisters, that Woman Suffrage 
means a revolution in all the relations of wo- 
men; but they try to suppress the natural con- 
sequences lest the presentation of all would 
shock the general sensibilities. 

We must not be misunderstood as,opposing 
Woman’s complete emancipation. We are in- 
clined to let ber have her own way in every- 
thing, desiring only that she shall realize and | 
state what she wants. In the law of nature, 
which the common law only follows, the wife 
was completely spbject to the husband’s con- 
trol. Modern statutes have made sowe inva- 
sions into the natural relation, yet the state of 
the wife is stillessentially,a state of subjecticn, 
although the nature of the male beast is so 
chivalrous and kindly that most wives are un- 
conscious of their legal bondage. These inva- | 
sions have been mostly in the matter of prop- | 
erty, in the effort to give her independent 
rights. This, however, has served but little | 
good purpose; for the good wife will hardly | 
reserve her own property when the husband is | 
in distress, and he must be a very incompe- | 
tent husband who cannot either cajole, bully, 
or torment his wife out of her separate estate, 
when he wants to. It is true, police adminis- 
tration assumes to interfere with the husband's 
right to whip his wife, and it has encouraged | 
wives in insubordination by the idea that their 
persons are to be sacred from their husband's | 
disciplinary processes. 








But this amounts to | 


Woman's Bournal. | 


' not vote independently, and therefore is incom- 


' can he not prevent her? 


| blow bebind it, will be the ready and suflicient 


| and consequences are incompatible with Wo- 


nothing ; for, aside from the fact that but few | 
of the whipped wives tell their grief, a husband | 
must be excessively stupid who cannot find | 
ways enough to punish his wife without mak- | 
ing a tangible case for the police. 
if the wife have a separate property, it is a 
provision for both and tor their children, and | 
is, therefore, in a large degree a common inter- 
est. If, however, she is to have a vote, then 
she must either cast it in accord with her hus- | 
band’s political partisanship or against it. | 
The conflicts of political parties run to intense | 
| 
} 


animosity. They divide neighbors and blood 
relations. They make a kind of chronic civil 
war, and a perpetual series of bloodless revolu- 
tions, which give outlet to the belligerent and 
restless propensities of mankind. They sepa- 
rate communities and churches into classes. | 
Can the state of marriage stand such a bone 


| of contention ? Can the wife in her present sub- | 


ject state use this right independently! Of 
course it will be answered that there is nothing 
in all this, for the wife will naturally take the 
same view as her husband, and will vote as he 
does, and thus all will go on as musically as 
marriage bells. But it she takes her hus- 
band's views, and votes as he does, she does 


petent to be a voter. 

To give the wife a vote, so that she may 
vote as her husband does, is simply to give the 
married man two votes. It may be right to 
do this, as an encouragement to marriage, since 
it is said that men are growing disinclined ; | 
but it should be done squarely. Others will | 
answer that the wife may vote against hgr hus- | 
band, and yet, such is the chivalry and mag- | 
nanimity of the male beast, that it will not dis- 
turb their conjugal harmony, and that anyhow 


| she will‘have the right to vote as she pleases, | 
' and he will have to make the best of it, 


But 
Is the art of hus- 
bandry so rude that there are no ways of con- 
trolling, influencing, or restraining wives but 
by bolts and bars, or by whippirtg! Is it true 
that with a large class of our population the 
word or nod of command, with the disciplinary | 


means of securing this voting unity? This 
will be the case not somuch among the Ameri- 
cans as among the adopted citizens, who come 
from countries where the authority of the 
husband stands much higher than among the 
Americans, and where marital subjection has 
not been demoralized by radical theories. 

But how infinite are the ways in which the 
husband can make it uncomfortable for the 
wife who puts herself in conflict with him! 
Only the clumsiest have to resort to corporal 
violence. So long as she remains in his house, 
everything that makes life . tolerable is in his | 
power. She cannot have thie first element of 
that freedom which is the essential quality of 
the right of suffrage without entire emancipa- 
tion from his control; and she cannot have 
this without the right to dissolve the marriage 
partnership and to divide the effects at her 
pleasure. With that behind her, she may 
venture to cast her vote independently. Not | 
until she can afford to defy her husband can 
she afford to vote against him. Not till she be | 
made free of the bondage of marriage can she 
have that freedom which is the essential quali- 
fication for the suffrage. In this we do not | 
oppose Woman Sufirage ; we simply show its | 
prerequisites without objecting to them. | 

But is the case complete when it is declared 
that the wife will vote with her husband, or if 
she votes against him he will stand it? Will 
the wife stand it if the husband votes against 
her? While vindicating the capacities of hus- | 
bands, we mean no disparagement of the | 
ability of wives to make it uncomfortable for | 
husbands, when they put their minds to it. 
By her nature the feelings of Woman are in- 
tense, She has a singleness of view that 
makes her intolerant. When her feelings be- 
come enlisted in the strife of parties and of 
personal ambition in politics, we shall realize 
an intensity of feeling and a sharpness of con- 
troversy which the most heated and calumni- | 
ous politieal contests hitherto have given no 
measure of. Can it be that the wife will re- | 
turn from the hot conflicts of the caucus, the | 
rostrum, or the polls, to keep silence or to | 
smile over the same division in the family | 
circle ? 

Complete emancipation is the first condition 
of Woman Suffrage. She must be freed from 
subjection to the husband by giving her the 
right to terminate the contract at her pleasure, 
or the grant of the ballot to her will be an | 
evil gift, multiplying her woes. But will the | 
right to terminate the marriage contract make | 
her free? Is there not something in her na- 
ture which makes her incapable of indepen- 
dence? Social reformers are so irreverent 
toward authority that it is of no use to cite | 
to them the great fiat—“And thy desire shall 
be to thy husband, and he shall rule over 
thee”; therefore we pass by this dominant | 
part of the female nature. But the difference | 
of sex seems to have made a division of duties 
or labors, and those of the wife accumulate 
disabilities upon her. The keeping of the | 
house, the bearing of children and the tak- 
ing care of them, and all these wifely duties 
disable her from earning her living in other 
ways, and gather ties upon her which it is 
hard to throw off. Freedom to terminate the 
contract is but a mockery to her ; still worse 
when for this she has to allow to the husband 
the same freedom. 

The difference of sex is, after all, an insur- 
mountable difference. The abolition of the 
distinction in clothes does not begin to remove | 
it. It makes Woman look to marriage as the | 
end of her existence, and marriage disables | 
her for independence, and leaves in man’s 
hands the means of earning the subsistence 
for all. The control of the means of subsist- 
ence is the control of all things. Not till Wo- | 
man ceases to look to marriage for occupa- | 
tion, and fits herself to fight the battle of life | 
alone, and thus makes and keeps herself inde- 
pendent of man, can she be said to have that | 
freedom which is the first qualification for t::e | 
suffrage. When we state that Woman must | 
abolish marriage, and all domestic relations | 
with man, if she would have the freedom which | 
is requisite to the right of suffrage, we must | 
not be misunderstood as opposing Woman Suf- | 
frage ; we are merely stating the conditions 
and consequences. We are inclined to let wo- 
men have their own way in this matter, if they 
know what that way is. 

But they cannot be wives and mothers and 
yet be free voters. They can not neglect the | 
training which is requisite to self-support, and 
depend on marriage as a provision, and yet be 
independent voters Marriage and its duties 








man Suffrage. These must be abolished. Wo- | 
man’s nature is incompatible with that inde- | 


| is to replenish the earth. 


| An instance of the first, is his opening pro- 
| position that ‘‘Woman’s Equality does not 


| as well as of body.” 


| men, as a class, should exclude men, as men 


| to participate in the governmental machinery 


_ rected, therefore citizenship implies liability 


| cludes, under that head, ‘‘all persons born or 


pendence which is essential to her enfranchise- | children and maintained the home till his re- 


ment. It must be changed. If it be said that 
this implies the extinguishment of the race, 
we reply that a principle does not stop for | 
consequences. The female mind which has 
advanced so far as to demand the vote, has | 
thrown off the notion that her paramount duty | 
Anacharsis Cloots | 
said in the French Assembly, that “democrat- 
ic liberty would be purchased cheaply at the 
cost of the destruction of the whole human 
race ;’’ and Thomas Jefferson, whom that re 
markable historian, James Parton, finds the 
only true Republican in his time, wrote to Mr. 
Short, our minister at the Hague, that the 
only fault of the Jacobins as to their massa- 
cres was that they did not kill enough, and 
that it would be better if every nation were 
killed off to a single pair, and they free, than 
to let them live as they are. 

If the truth be found as to the rights of Wo- 
man, we shall not reject it because it leads to 
the extinction of the human race. But let 
us deal honestly in this affair, and contemplate 
the inevitable consequences of our acts, and 
not pretend to delude ourselves with the idea 
that Woman Suffrage means no visible change 
in the social relations, and that all the tender 
ties of husband and wife will remain as before, 
and that the only consequence will be that 
pleasing picture which the soft Theodore Til- 
ton drew, when he told how the wife would 

0 to the polls leaning on the husband's arm, 
with the ballot in one hand and the wedding 
ring on the other, and together they would 
sweetly deposit their votes with a sympathetic 
palpitation. Woman Suffrage, with any such 
subjection or influence as this, is only an insult 
to Woman. They who are agitating this cause 
do not mean that Woman with the ballot is to 
continue a political cipher as before. Nor 
could it be if they did mean it. The enfran- 
chisement of Woman means her emancipation 
and her complete independence of man. It 
means a social revolution. 


pew 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE REFUTED. 


Under this head we devote three columns this 
week, to an elaborate argument against Wo- 
map Suffrage by Mr. J. H. Beadle of Rockville, 
Indiana, which is as able a statement of objec- 
tions as we have ever seen. It deserves the 
careful perusal of our readers, 

To attempt a detailed reply, within the 
limits of an editorial, would be impossible. 
Mr. Beadle’s argument is based upon 2 series 
of assumptions, of which some are true but 
do not warrant his inferences, and others are 
untrue and therefore vitiate his conclusions. 


consist in her identity with Man; that she is 
superior to him in some respects and inferior 
in others; that there is a sex of soul and mind 


Now, so far from igaoring these differences 
of sex, intelligent suffragists make them a 
basis of their demand. Because women are 
radically unlike men, therefore men cannot 
fairly represent women. If women are un- 
like men, then women should vote. Because, 
our government is intended to be a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple, one halfof whom are women. A govern- 
ment of men alone is not in any true sense a 
representative government. If the capitalists 
as a Class should exclude the day-laborers 
from suffrage, or if the day-laborers as a class 
should exclude the capitalists, there would be 
class-legislation. How much more so, if wo- 


now exclude women! Only the masculine 
view of affairs is, to-day, represented in poli- 
tics, We demand that women also should 
vote, in order that Human Nature should have 
its complete expression. 

But Mr. Beadle denies that any person, 
male or female, has an inherent right to the 
ballot, and asserts that “while Jefferson main- 
tained the right of all to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, he granted the right of 
suffrage to only onein seven.” We reply that 
if Jefferson did not apply his principle to 
slaves, to free colored men and to all women, 
this only shows that he was not consistent in 
its application—not at all that the principle 
itself is unsound. Women have rights to 
protect and wrongs to remedy, in common 
with men, therefore they have an equal right 


instituted for this end. 

But Woman Suffrage is pronounced imprac- 
ticable because “government being a matter 
of organized physical force, intelligently di- 


to certain duties, not one of which women 
can perform.’’ Yet women and children have 
always been held,in law, citizens, and are 
citizens, and are now declared to be citizens by 
the Federal Constitution, which expressly in- 


naturalized.” Therefore, by citizen, Mr. 
Beadle evidently means voting citizen. 
What then is the duty of a voting citizen? 
Is it true that women are incapable of per- 
forming it? 

A vote is an authoritative expression of polit- 
ical opinion—nothing else. It is the exer- 
cise of rational choice in regard to principles, 
measures and men. Is a Woman capable of 
forming such an opinion and of expressing 
such a choice? We say, she is. Will Mr. 
Beadle deny it? 

But “women cannot help execute the laws, 
or fight in their defense,” says Mr. Beadle. 
We say, they can do both. Women can help 
execute the laws, without fighting. When 
the drafted man went to the front, his wife, 
who remained at home and “stood by the 





stuff;’’ who tilled the farm and cared for the 


turn—did not she help to execute the laws? 
Did not the women who organized and main- 
tained the Sanitary Commission help to exe- 
cute the laws? Did not the seamstresses who 
made the soldiers’ clothing, and the nurses in 
the hospitals do their part? Can man, 
with all his superior muscular strength, give 
birth to children? Can he, with ail his boast- 
ed endurance, rear them to maturity? Wo- 
men, when driven to extremity, can fight, and 
have fought well, as history abundantly proves. 
But, in civilized society, they have a nobler 
mission, and one of their legitimate political 
functions will be to render wars unnecessary. 


| Because, being by nature less belligerent than 


men, their tastes will be reflected in the gov- 
ernment which is in part created by their 
votes. A nation which should systematically 
exclude from suffrage its lawyers, physicians, 
ministers, merchants, editors and scholars, be- 
cause their muscles are undeveloped and their 
intellectual pursuits unwarlike, would be for- 
ever involved in war. And why? because it 
would give representation only to the tastes 
and habits of soldiers, roughs and prize fight- 
ers. 

The laws, no matter by whom enacted, are 
executed by the aggregate physical force of 
the community, under the pressure of public 
opinion. Women help to make this public 
opinion, more or less, already. The assump- 
tion that laws would not be enforced because 
enacted by Universal Suffrage. is absurd. 

But “women do not pay poll tax, nor road 
tax, nor military tax, and their property, al- 
though taxed, is protected,””—says Mr. Bea- 
dle. We reply—the poll tax is a trifle; women 
can pay it, or men can cease to pay it, with- 
out inconvenience. Road tax, women now pay; 
it is usually assessed upon property and there 
is no exemption of women from it, so far as 
we know, in any State. As for military tax, 
an analysis of the last National Budget shows 
that $14, out of every $15 collected by the 
General Government in 1872, were expended 
in paying military expenses past and present. 
This enormous sum of several hundred mil- 
lion dollars was mainly raised by duties on 
impoits which women use equally with men 
and by internal revenue taxes, which fall 
equally upon all consumers. 

“But women are supported by men’’ says 
Mr. Beadle. Indeed? We say, om the con- 
trary, that women wort as faithfully, as effect- 
ively and far more continuously than men do. 
Yet, asa rule, they do not get more than half 
as much pay for equal work. From the mar- 
ried woman, whom the law degrades from the 
permanent partnership of nature into the ser- 
vant of her husband, to the poor seamstress 
who stitches out her life for a pittance, wo- 
men, as arule, more than support themselves. 
Men may as truly be said to be supported by 
women as the reverse. In family life,is not 
the part of the wife and mother as necessary 
and, in the highest sense, as productive, as the 
part of the husband and father? If so, hus- 
bands may as truly be said to be dependents 
upon their wives as the reverse. Every well 
constituted family has two heads. And “two 
heads are better than one.” This talk of men 
supporting women is unmitigated nonsense. 

We have said enough to show how mon- 
strous are the fallacies whereby the subjec- 
tion of Woman is justified. Mr. Beadle has 
succeeded, no doubt, in throwing dust into 
eyes already partially blinded. But he can 
show no argument whereby his own claim to 
the ballot is sustained, which does not equally 
apply to every man’s mother, sister, wife, 


or daughter. H. B. B. 
I8 INTELLECTUALITY THE BANE OF AMER- 
ICAN WOMEN? 


In the WomAn’s JOURNAL of the 23d of 
June, you indignantly quote from an article in 
the Liberal Christian, entitled “Intellectuality 
the Bane of American Women.” 

Certainly, the tone of those ‘remarks was 
not at all in harmony with my ideas of a liberal 
Christian, but I am not disposed to deny that 
they contain a good deal of truth; the fault I 
find with them is that truth is presented in a 
very one-sided manner. It is a lamentable 
fact that “we are making household work a 
thing only for servants, and are rendering 
hand-labor disreputable ;’’ but it seems to me, 
the evil exists to as great an extent among our 
young men as among our young women. 

Our domestic affairs are indeed woefully 
mismanaged by unintelligent and wasteful 
Bridgets, but our out-door work is also done 
in a very slovenly and careless manner by ig- 
norant Patricks. Young Americans manifest 
an increasing aversion to expending their 
energies upon agriculture and the mechanical 
trades. Our farms are being forsaken for want 
of laborers. I+ is a startling fact that within 
a few years the agricultural products of Massa- 
chusetts have diminished in value to the 
amount of twenty million dollars, owing to 
decreased cultivation of theland. Our young 
men are rushing into other occupations, 
deemed more genteel because they involve less 
manual labor. While there is an alarming 
deficiency of skillful labor on our farms and in 
our workshops, trade is excessively overdone. 
Men crowd into it in such numbers that it is 
impossible for half of them to obtain an honest 
living thereby. Hence, the public are inces- 


santly importuned by pediars and agents, 
vending all sorts of shoddy articles, because 
genuine and well-made articles will not fur- 
uish profits large enough to support the host 
who are resolved to get a genteel living with- 
out Jabor. That the public are grievously in- 
jured by spurious articles, detrimental to 
health and comfort, is bad enough, but it is a 
still worse aspect of the case that those engag- 
ed in such trafic inevitably lose, in a greater or 
less degree, the truthfulness, honesty and hab- 
itual industry, which are prominent traits of a 
manly character. It is of bad augury for the 
permanence of our Republic that the educa- 
tion of such circumstagces is forming the 
character of so large a class of its citizens. 

There is too great a tendency among our 
girls to crowd into the ranks of teachers; not 
so much from love of the vocation, or a taste 
for literary pursuits, as from a prevailing idea 
that the occupation is more genteel than house- 
work and other forms of manual labor. But, I 
think there is quite as large a class of young 
men who, for the same reason, seek to obtain 
what is called an education, without any nat- 
ural adaptation to the pursuits on which they 
expend their time. Hence, the country is 
flooded with ordinary preachers and lecturers, 
with pettifogging lawyers, shoddy doctors, and 
hosts of scribblers, who write the emptiness of 
their souls in as many words as possible. 

I confess I was surprised to be informed by 
the Liberal Christian that women were in- 
tellectual to such an alarming extent. Judg- 
ing from my own observation, I should say 
that a large proportion of them were quite as 
superficial and vacant-minded as could be de- 
sired by those who consider weakness their 
most attractive quality. That household ar- 
rangements and the care of children are so 
often entrusted to hirelings, I should ascribe 
to the time occupied in shopping, in consulta- 
tions with miliners and mantua-makers, in 
dressing for parties, and preparing to make or 
receive calls, rather than to any intellectual 
pre-occupation of their minds. That women 
of the present day are less healthy than their 
grandmothers were, may be sufficiently ac- 
counted for by late hours at night, late rising 
in the morning, luxarious dinners and sup- 
pers, unhealthy modes of dressing, the absence 
of useful employment, and lack of invigorat- 
ing exercise, among a large and increasing 
class; while another numerous class over-tax 
nerves and muscles by plying the sewing-ma- 
chine from morning to night, sacrificing their 
health to the prevailing idea that it is more 
genteel to devote themselves to employments 
that leave the hands unsoiled, 

The intellectual ambition which leads to 
neglect of the physical laws, must of course 
prove injurious, both to mental and bodily 
health; but I have known more such cases 
among men than among women. 

I repeat, that diminished attention to com- 
fortable home arrangements is not owing to 
the general tendency of women toward in- 
tellectual pursuits, but is to be ascribed to the 
universal rage for gentility, and the perpetual 
racing after fleet-footed fashion. And is not 
as much inconvenience caused by the con- 
tempt for manual labor, prevailing so exten- 
sively among our young men ? 

The writerin the Liberal Christian thinks 
that if girls were admitted to Harvard Uni- 
versity, “their scholarship would likely enough 
be equal to that of young men;’’ but he adds, 
“their safety as to morals would be very 
much due to their unattractiveness,” The 
supposition is far from complimentary tc 
young men, especially to the members of a 
University supposed to have had better early 
advantages than common, for the formation 
of character. But one is not surprised at such 
a prophecy from a writer who avows that he 
considers women unattractive in proportion 
to the degree of their mental cultivation. 
That there is a large class of men who value 
women more for their persons than their souls 
is a defect resulting from an imperfect state of 
civilization. Yet I cannot but hope that such 
an estimate of Harvard University would, in 
fact, prove unjust; for wherever colleges have 
been equally open tomen and women, we have 
the cordial testimony of Presidents and Pro- 
fessors that companionship in study does not 
tend to a demoralization of manners, but quite 
the contrary. 

I have known several young and pretty girls 
who have been thus educated, without the 
slightest injury to the propriety of their de- 
portment or the modesty of their manners; 
though they certainly did not “owe their 
safety, as to morals, to their unattractiveness.” 

L. MARIA CHILD. 


WOMEN STUDENTS IN IOWA. 


Women have taken a brilliant part in the 
recent Commencement exercises of the Iowa 
State University. At the anniversary of the 
Hesperian Soviety, Miss McKenzie delivered 
the address, and is described by the Des Moines 
Republican as 

“A lady of unusual power, and her clear, 
strong voice giving utterance to her earnest, 
eloquent words, produced an effect that will 
not soon be forgotten by those who heard her.” 


The names of the ladies who were to gradu- 
ate from the society were then read, and their 
diplomas presented by Miss Hamilton, Presi- 
dent of the Society, with a few appropriate re- 








marks. She reminded them of their work and 
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success ‘as members of the society, and wished 
that they could stay longer, but the great bat- 
tle of life is waging, and they must go forth to 
the conflict. 

After which Miss Hattie Minthorn made the 
response fromthe graduates, from the sugges- 
tive theme, “Beyond the Alps lies your Italy ;” 
and her speech is thus approved : ° 


“Upon the whole, we should say that Miss 
Minthorn’s effort was one well worthy of one 
of more mature years, and for emotional, soul- 





stirring sentiment was the most masterly of 
the evening.” 
On Commencement day, Wilson M. Forbes | 
won great applause when he said, 
“In the political world there is evidently a | 
want of moral power. May Heaven protect | 
the churches from the sovereignty of gold. 
Among the ancients war was the business of 
nations, but now anobler aim. ‘The elevation 
of Woman is one of the strongest indications 
that the moral world is moving onward. The 
door to her political franchise is already stand- 
ing ajar. The reign of peace, the age of love.” 
“Reserved powers,” was the theme of Mary 
E. Underwood’s address, and we are told that 
Miss Underwood’s was one of those pure, high- 
toned addresses which always please. 
This was followed by an oration by Miss 
Ursula M. Rodgers, of which the critics say : 


“Miss Rodgers argues well, and talks as 
though she intended that people should believe 
what she says. Sheis not wanting in energy.” 


“Thoughts and its Fruits,” was the sugges- 
tive theme from which Miss Lou Kaaffman 
spoke afterwards. We are told that 

“Miss Kauffman is a true representative of 
thoroughly developed womanhood, and her 
pleasing, yet impressive manner on the stage 
pleases all.” 

At a meeting of the Alumni Association, 
Miss Alice R. Glass, of the class of 1868, was 
elected poet. 

Thus closed another anniversary at the 
Iowa State University, and a band of eighty- 
two more of her sons and daughters have gone 
forth as her representatives to battle with the 
great conflicts of life. May the success which 
has attended their efforts in school, ever be 
their leading characteristic, and may they be 
true to themselves, humanity, and God. 


REV. DR. PRIME IN CENTRAL PARK. 


We read, shortly after it was published, the 
letter from “Ireneus” in the New York Observer, 
wherein Rev. Dr. Prime slanders the women 
of New York and asperses the cause of Wo- 
man’s Rights, and our indignation thereat was 
much stronger than that of Mrs. Gage, as ex- 
pressed in the Journat of the 5th inst. 

Our experience is that ladies do not ride 
chiefly in the Park, at any hour of the day, 
and even if they did it would signify nothing 
as against them and in favor of themen. And, 
for one woman who rolls in luxury in Cenival 
Park, Rev. Dr. Prime may see a hundred, on 
foot, plainly dressed, showing in their every 
look and movement the degradation which 
they suffer, and the systematic tyranny of men 
since the human family inhabited the earth. 

But perhaps a man of the “cloth” of Rev. 
Dr. Prime does not condescend to leave his 
carriage, and walk on the mall, or about the 
Zodlogical Garden with the vulgar crowd! 
When a man, and a clergyman, deliberately 
pens an insult to all those earnest women who | 
demand their rights, as well as to the whole 
sex who need these rights, and sends it to a 
professedly religious paper for publication, he 
deserves to be handled without gloves. His 
subject matter is vastly worse than “nonsense” ; 
it conveys a false impression, libels half of 
mankind, and exhibits narrowness of spirit 
and a loss of all sense of justice. 

We have often made a study of the people, 
as seen in Central Park—have watched them 
for hours, comparing the dress, the appearance, 
the elan and the employment of the sexes. 
The verdict is uniformly in favor of women. 
If ladies of wealth are seen rolling in their 
carriages, splendidly dressed, men are seen in 
equal proportions. A woman may be robed 
in the finest of laces and velyets, and yet be a 
slave. Some of the poor, over-dressed women 
in New York, as in all great cities, are only 
the subjects of “brutes in shape of men.” 
And we blush to add that some men in very 
high places, who go before the world with long 
faces and uplifted hands, go into the enemies’ 
country, as Samson did, and are shorn of their | 
strength. 

Whose fault is it if a certain class of women | 
“toil not, neither do they spin?” Partly of | 
such men as this Rev. Dr. Prime and his asso- 
ciates; men who live in brown stone fronts; 
who have coachmen to drive them in Central 
Park; who preach in costly churches at large 
salaries ; who are able to travel all over the 
world—London, Varis, Vienna, Seville; who 
edit popular religious sheets, which bring in 
large incomes ; who go to their down-town of. | 
fices at nine in the morning, lunch at Delmon- 
ico’s, and return home by four rp. m.; who do 
not believe in the co-education of the sexes; 
who command women to keep silence in the 
churches; who sneer at Sorosis, and all organ- 
izations which look to the elevation of Wo- 
man; who profess to believe that a woman was | 
made solely to live in a house, wait on a hus- 
band, and become the mother of his children. | 

These are the men who urge women to dress 
as if they were so many China dolls, so many 
lay-figures for the display of the fashions ; so | 
many creatures of weak intellects, created on 
purpose to act as parlor ornaments, be good, 

> 











and do as they aretold! All the incentives for 
a great and noble life having been taken from 
them ; all the doors to business closed; all pol- 
itics excluded from them; governed, but hav- 
ing no voice in the government, is it any won- 
der if at times they give too much attention to 
dress, and appear in “gorgeous decorations ?”’ 
Is there so much simplicity in other matters 
in New York city that Rev. Dr. Prime must 
attack women, as the chief sinners in the line 
of extravagance? What of some of the gor- 


| geously decorated Presbyterian churches in 


New York? Churches so wealthy, so aristo- 
cratic that a poor man has small chance of 
getting to heaven through their doors. Did 
ever Dr. Prime see any gold and blue and rain- 
bow tints, and stained glass windows, and 
carved work in Dr. Adams’s church on Madi- 
son Square? Does he think Solomon in all 
his glory worshiped in such a gorgeous temple 
as that? Whatpure orthodoxy! What mag- 
nificent temples! What tall steeples! How 
they are to go to Heaven on beds of roses, es- 
pecially the poor, toiling, plainly-dressed men 
of these fashionable congregations ! 

Perhaps good Dr, Prime will give us an arti- 
cle on dress-reform for women. Perhaps he 
will ask Mrs. Prime (poor woman) to ride in 
one of the public-service carriages in Central 
Park, price twenty-five cents. Perhaps he will 
preach in an up-town church on the sin of ex- 
travagance. And perhaps he will write an ar- 
ticle on the same subject for the New York 
Observer. When he does it will be time enough 
to note the fact. FuLiLer-WALKER. 


—_——— = 


MAY WOMEN PRAY? 


“May women pray in meeting ?” asks a Pres- 
byteriau country pastor, through the columns 
of the Evangelist, who from his own expe- 
rience says—yes, but knows that the Church at 
large would give an opposite answer. ‘This is 
what he says: “I go to my prayer-meeting on 
the appointed evening, and there I find—be- 
cause I am peculiarly favored—six or ten men, 
and thirty or forty women. My neighbor tells 
me he had at his meeting, once, thirty women 
and one man besides himself. Now, in ac- 
cordance with its interpretation of one text of 
the Scripture, our Church says to the women, 
‘You alone must not pray,’ and to the one 
mgn or the ten, ‘Youalone can pray.’ But I 
know in my heart that there are Christian wo- 
men in my meeting that cari pray better than 
any man in it. I know that the women’s 
prayer meeting in my church melts often into 
tears, while the Church-meeting is often as 
dry as Sahara. Now, is not this dear Presby- 
terian Church of ours paralyzing; in many 
places, its right arm, the prayer-meeting, by 
its unbending strictness in this respect? Is 
there not a fault among us? Is it right for 
our church to say to Christian women, ‘We 
will eat with you, will walk with you, will visit 
with you, will talk with you, will praise with 
you, but we will not pray with you?’” Here 
isa question which will, doubtless, be duly 
answered by some other Presbyterian pastor 
speaking for the Church; but in regard to 
those meetings, so unequally attended, could 
they not be considered as women’s prayer- 
meetings, into which afew bumble men had 
ound their way to listen ?—Christian Uuion, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., has a woman sexton. 


A sister of Col. Mosby, of confederate fame, 
has been appointed as clerk in the dead letter 
office at Washington. 


The trustees of the Chicago University have 
voted to admit young women to the full privi- 
leges of the university, on the same footing as 
young men. 

It is said that the beet root sugar crop of 
Europe, this year, will exceed eleven hundred 
thousand tons, A crop -fifth larger than 
ever before. 

It 1s possible for a woman to be a bachelor- 
of-arts. The degree of A. B. has been con- 
ferred upon Hannah E. Haley, by Bates Col- 
lege, of Lewiston, Me. 

With reference to Miss, or Mrs. Emerson— 
who says she wrote Mr. W. Carleton’s poem 
called “Betsy and I are Out,’’—the interesting 
fact is stated that she was “born of four gener- 
ations of Baptist ministers.” 

A letter just received from a distinguished 
physician of our State says “that the idea that 
the health of young women is to be improved 
by more earnest study is quite new to him, 
but he is inclined to believe it true.”’ 





In Pulaski County, Ind., a woman’s charac- 
ter has been decided to be worth $55, anda 
man’s $750. This is a telling commentary 
upon Mr. Beadle’s assertion at Rockville, Ind., 
that women enjoy better legal protection than 
men. 


Mr. L. Owen Pike is about to publish, in Lon- 
don, a book that will try to show that not only 
have crimes of violence and rapine diminished 
with the progress of civilization, but also the 
meaner and more crafty crimes, such as theft, 
poisoning and forgery. 


The Wochenblatt, speaking of women in 
Germany, says that the further they keep 
themselves from politics the more zealously 
do they mix themselves in religious questions, 





and introduce into them all the love and hate 
of which their nature is capable. 


The Union Lecture Club in New Hampshire, 
which has worked so admirably, as described 
in last week’s Journat, is situated in Nashua. | 
Further information may be obtained by wri- 
ting to that address. We hope othér women 
will do likewise. 


Mr. Robert Bonner will erect in Mount Au- 
burn Cemetery, near Boston, a monument to 
the memory of Fanny Fern. It will consist 
of an Italian marble pedestal, on a granite 
plinth—the whole surmounted with a Roman 
cross wreathed with fern leaves. 


Application was made in the Supreme 
Court by Frederick Roxo,a coffee mer@hant 
in Rio Janeiro, for a writ of habeas corpus to 
recover his daughter, whom Roxo’s wife car- 
ried off with her to this city when she came 
here from Rio Janeiro with his brother. 


It seems that the male butterfly is an in- 
complete development, as is also the male bee. 
Experiments upon large numbers of papilio 
asterias have proved that, if underfed, the 
larvee produce males; if fully nourished, fe- 
males. Who shall talk about male superiority 
now? 


The Executive Committee of the Michigan 
Woman Suffrage Association, met in Lansing 
on the 15th inst., to prepare work for the 
coming campaign, and combine all the ele- 
ments of power in their possession to induce 
the next Legislature to submit Impartial Suf- 
frage to the people. 


Demands for good teachers and ‘larger sala- 
ries, with an equalizing of the pay of men and 
women are continued in Philadelphia. As for 
the occupation of the higher educational posi- 
tions by women, everything goes to show that 
it will soon be a matter of course. Even so 
strong a conservative as the Rev. Dr. Dickey 
of St. Louis has lately made a speech in favor 
of it. 


No wonder the problem of regulating rail- 
roads for the public good is difficult, in view 
of the fact that they have all ggrown up ina 
single generation. In 1830, there were, in the 
whole United States, only twenty-three miles 
of railway. To-day there are nearly 70,000 
miles representing a total cost of $3,159,423,- 
057, or more than the sum of our National 
debt. 


Among the bills favorably reported on by the 
legislative committee of New York, is one pro- 
viding for the appointment by the Governor of 
aboard of State charities, to consist of two 
women and three men, who are to make 
monthly visits to the various charitable and 
reformatory institutions of the State; and 
another making it imprisonment for life to 
place obstructions on railway tracks. 


The charitably-disposed of New York are | 
generously subscribing to a fund for the pur- 
pose of affording free excursions to the poor 
women and children in the various institu- 
tions. Last year several thousands of the 
city’s poor enjoyed themselves at Rockaway 
Beach and Canarsie, and it is purposed to in- 
troduce the excursions again in a few weeks. 
The New York “Fresh Air” fund now amounts 
to $446. 


The Springfield Republican sums up its 
views of the servaut girl problem by declaring 
that we must divorce the domestic from the 
rest of the family, and give her the dignity of | 
a professional character of her own. Mis- 
tresses of more intelligent administration, 
servants of more willing and capable obedi- 
ence, stricter business relations between them, 
these are certainly elements in the solution of 
the problem. 





Two weeks ago, in an article censuring the 
inconsistency of Harvard College, which re- 
fuses to assist women in their studies, while 
it offers, for $25, to give them certificates of at- 
tainment, we quoted from one of our ex- 
changes in support of our views and, by some 
mistake, credited the passage to the Buston 
Advertiser. This was the more unfortunate 
because, in regard to that matter, the editors 
of the Advertiser do not agree with the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL. 





The women of Illinois are coming to the | 
front. The Chicago Journal says: ‘‘We learn 
of another lady who is a candidate for county 
superintendent of public schools—this time in 
Will County. Mrs. Sarah N. McIntosh, of 
Wilmington, is in the field for the Republican 
nomination in that county. Mrs. McIntosh is 
amply qualified for the position, and the senti- 
ment in her favor appears to be quite general 
throughout the county. From Springfield, 
we learn that there is a strong probability that 
Miss Mary E Lewis, an experienced and suc- 
cessful teacher, will be nominated and elected 
in Sangamon County. Make room for the la- 
dies under the new law.” 





When we read of Mr. Durant’s proposed | 
College for women at Needham, or the Smith | 
College for women at Northampton, it affects | 
usexactly as when we read of the recent 
unanimous resolve of the Roman Catholics of | 
Springfield henceforth to withdraw their chil- 
dren from the common schools. With the | 
best intentions, the founders of these institu- | 





| a slave, belonging to a family inthat county, 


Amherst and Williams and Tufts an excuse | 
for excluding women. Even if co-education | 
were not vastly superior to the monastic sys- | 
tem of segregating the intellectual culture of | 


Mrs. R. F, Queal, Mrs. Jennie Willing, Mree 
L. L. Greenleaf, Mrs. Emily Huntington Mil- 
ler, of the Little Corporal, and Mrs. Oliver 
Willard. Miss Frances Willard was elected 


the sexes, everybody should know that halfa | Dean of the Women's College and Professor of 


century must elapse before new institutions | 
can accumulate facilities equal to those already | 
furnished in the older colleges. 

England is at the present time considerably | 
excited over the outrageous treatment of six- | 
teen women in a court of injustice. The facts | 
are these: A farmer in Oxfordshire refused to" 
to pay his “hands” the trifling advance in their 
wages which they demanded, whereupon they | 
struck. The farmer hired acouple of men 
from another county. Oa their way to work, 
the wives of the strikers met the two, and tried | 
to coax them not to go near to the stingy far- | 
mer’s field. They carried their point. Two 
men were no match for sixteen women, albeit | 
the latter used no weapon but their tongues, 
The farmer thereupon procured the arrest of 
the offending females. They were arraigned 
before a couple of Justices of the Peace, both 
clergymen, and sentenced to jail and hard la- | 
bor for afew days. A law was trumped up 
which, it is claimed, they had violated in their | 
attempt to dissuade the men from going to | 
their work. The press has taken the matter in | 
hand and so has the Government. The news- 
papers took the first step, as a matter ofcourse. | 


The Rey. G. M. Stone of Milwaukee, in the 
course of his address to the graduating class | 
of the “Female”’ College, last month, went out | 
of his way to throw ridicule upon the Woman 
Suffrage movement. He is reported as saying | 
that “he would as soon think of making his | 
mother the present of an ax or a wood-saw as | 


the ballot,” whereupon that excellent paper, 





the Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, takes him se- 
verely to task, as lhe deserves, and says in con- 
clusion, “It is high time that this flippant ridi- 
cule was done with in the discussion of this | 
question. We did not ask the black man of 
the South to consent to do nothing but the | 
meanest drudgery as one of the conditions of | 
receiving his enfranchisement, but he was 
left free to saw wood, or preach, or go to Con- 
gress, or to do anything else that he preferred | 
to do; and if we give Woman the ballot’ we 
must not force her to consent to drive mules, 
or to tend saw-mills, or to marry idiots, but do 
so because it is best for her as a human being, 
as an American citizen, and as the equal and 
help-meet of man. 





The last slave sale ever made in New Jersey 
was that of a wifeto her husband, and of chil- 
dren to their own father. The West Jersey 
Press has this bit of local history with refer- 
ence to Gloucester County: 


“A few days ago we listened to the recital of | 
the circumstances attending probably the last 
sale of slaves that took place in Gloucester | 
County, nearly sixty years ago. A free col- 
ored man became enamored of a colored girl, 





and desired to marry her, but as the law would 
not permit the marriage, he determined to 
buy her. He applied to the owner, who agreed 
to sell her to him for half a crown. The 
money was never paid, however, but this fact 
was not developed until years after, when, by 
an accident which befell a daughter by this 
marriage, she became a charge upon the coun- 
ty. This took place within a few months after 
the death of the owner of the girl’s mother, 
and the executors of the estate sought counsel | 
in the premises, and were told, in advertising | 
the personal effects of the deceased, to con- 
clude with these words: ‘Together with all 
the personal property ofsaid deceased.’ This 
was done, and at the sale, which took place in 
the year 1815, the father of the girl bought | 
his wife and four children for forty cents. The 
descendants of this family are now living in 
Salem County.” 


In response to an invitation issued by Mr. | 
Simon Sterne, a number of gentlemen held a 
meeting on the 30th of last month in New 
York to organize a Memorial Committee in 
honor of John Stuart Mill, ‘either to co-oper- | 
ate with the one formed in England, or to | 
take independent action.” Rev. H. W. Bel- | 
lows was called to the Chair, and Mr. Sterne 
acted as Secretary. Many projects as to the 
form of a memorial were advanced and dis- | 
cussed,-one, meeting with special favor, being | 
that of a memorial edition of the works of | 
Mr. Mill. Letters were read from Messrs. 
Beecher, Hewitt, Frothingham, Peckham, and | 
many others, expressive of their sympathy | 
with the object of the meeting and regretting | 
their inability to be presunt. After the elec- 
tion of William Cullen Bryant as permanent 
President, and Mr. Sterne as permanent Seo 
retary, of the American Mill Memorial Com- | 
mittee, the meeting adjourned, subject to be 
reconvened at the call of the officers. The 
selection of Dr. Bellows as chairman seems | 
signally inappropriate, since the opinions and | 
labors of Mr. Mill wage in many respects di- 
rectly opposed to those of Dr. Bellows. 


| 





The Trustees of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity, located at Evanston, IIL, one of the most 
influential and powerful universities in Amer- 
ica, with a property valued at a miliion and a 
half of dollars, has recently elected five wo- 
men to the Board—gave Woman a representa- 
tion upon its executive committee, and made | 
choice of a woman for one of its professors. 
Women are admitted to all parts of this uni 
versity upon the same terms as men. Has 
any other university in America done so much 
for women? Evanston is evidently ahead. 


Esthetics in the Northwestern University. It is 
but just to say, these ladies were elected by a 
unaminous vote of the Board of Trustees. 


Mr. Carpenter, Senator from Wisconsin, has 
certainly thrown new light upon thew 
cussed subject of “back pay.” He shows that 


| in 1856 Congress voted an increase of the sal- 


aries of all its members, that the increase was 
made to extend backward for a period of 
more than a year, that the most respectable 
Representatives of all parties concurred in the 
vote and accepted the retrospective increase} 
and that no one was rebuked by his constitu- 
ents or denounced by the press for doing 
what is now thought to be worthy of general 
reprehension. Seward and Cass, Fish and 
Sumner, joined in taking the enlarged salary 
for their whole terms. And in 1866, he tells 
us, the offense, if it be one, was repeated. 
Congress then raised its own salaries from the 
beginning of its term from $3000 to $5000. 
But one member refused to accept the in- 
crease, and even he afterward applied for it 
when it was too late. Again Mr. Sumner and 
the Republicans, Mr. Bayard and the Dem- 
ocrats, felt no doubt as to the propriety of the 
measure. No one denounced it as robbery» 
or felt any pains of conscience from the unexs 
pected gains. The press was silent, the people 
acquiesced, and the precedent seems perfectly 
established by the approbation of persons of 
the highest integrity, as well as by the strict 
reading of the law, that Congress may deter- 
mine its own compensation, and make it rete 
roactive if it please. : 


The Springfield Union saysthat “It is not 
difficult to understand why the Woman move- 
ment progresset so slowly when we read about 
the proceedings of meetings like that of Miss 
Anthony’s sympathizers in New’ York, 
Wednesday night. About 150 people assem- 
bled. The platform was adorned with an 
American flag reversed and draped in mourning. 
Various startling sentiments were posted up 
about the room, one of which was an inquiry 
addressed to the American people as toewheth- 
er they were going to stand by and see Judge 
Hunt abolish the trial by jury! It does really 
seem a pity that some one of the numerous la- 
dy lawyers now on the stage could not save 
these indignationists from such an exhibition 
of ignorance concerning legal methods as this 
great to-do over Judge Hunt’s action in taking 
Miss Anthony’s case from the jury, as if he 
could possibly have done anything but just that. 
The meeting finally resolved that Miss Antho- 
ny broke a law that ought to be broken, and 
that not a man on the jury was her equal in in- 
tellect; also, that not a man in the court-room 
had as much virtue aud unsullied purity as 
Miss Anthony. An attempt was then made to 
raise a fund to defray her $100 fine, which re- 
sulted in obtaining 330. Mrs. Woodhull has, 
fortunately for “the cause,” ceased to be prom- 
inent in its advocacy, but the Mrs. Loziers and 


| Mrs. Blakes who have succeeded to her place 
| seem equally — of bringing the Woman 


movement into disrepute.’ 

Acmitting, for the sake of argument, that 
these ladies are amenable to criticism, how can 
the suffrage movement be fairly held responsi- 
ble for individual follies? How can Mrs. Child 
or Mrs. Livermore, or Grace Greenwood, or all 
the millions of disfranchised American women 
combined, prevent any other woman or man 
from indiscreet and ill-considered action? 
When women speak wisely the press is silent ; 
when a point can be made against them, the 
press quotes and censures the alleged imperti- 
nence. This is unfair and unjust,—quite as 
much so, as the Union could be, if the editor 
were a womau. 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 
Ladies will experience much less trouble 


with their sewing, if they use the Eureka Machine 
Twist. Try it once and be convinced. 29 


Pain is hard to bear, yet you must suffer if 
you do not remember that nature provides a remedy 
for all the evils it inflicts. This remedy has been dis. 
covered by the aid of science, apd has been given to 
thousands of the suffering with absolute success. 
Flagg’s Iustant Relief isa standard household 
remedy, and cures all pains and aches of whatever 
kind. 38 

Buchan’s Carbolic Soaps are prepared in 
different styles, both for household washing and the 
toilet. No hospital, institution or private family 
should be without these powerful, disinfecting, anti- 
septic, carbolic preparatioas. Recommended by the 
medical faculty both in Europe and America. Differ- 
ent varieties of these soaps for laundry, toilet, shav- 
ing, dental, medicinal and disinfecting purposes. 37 


Davis’s Vegetable Pain-killer ‘after a 
thorough trial by innumerable living witnesses has 
proved itself to be the medicine oftheage. Although 


| there have been many medical preparations brought 


befofe the public since the frst introduction of Perry 
Davis's Vegetable Pain-killer, and farge amounts ex- 
pended in their introduction, the Pain-killer has con- 
tinued to steadily advance in the estimation of the 
world as the best family medicine ever introduced. 


Pints and quarts of filthy Catarrhal discharges. 
Where does itall come from? The mucous membrane 
lining the chambers of the nose, and its little glands, 
are diseased, so that they draw from the blood its 
liquid, and exposure to the air changes it into corrup- 
tion. This life liquid was to build up the system, but 


| it is extracted, and the system is weakened by the 


loss. To cure. gain fish and strength by using De. 
Pierce’s Gelden Medical Discevery, which 
also acts directly upon these glands, correcting them, 
and apply Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy with Dr. 
Pierce’s Nasal Douche, the only method of reaching 
the upper cavities, where the discharge accumulates 
and comes from. The instrument and two medicines 


tions are doing harm by giving Harvard and | The women who were appointed trustees are | sold for $2 by all Druggists. Das 
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POETRY. 
[For The Weman’s Sieneai 
‘THE MAJESTY OF FAILURE. 


BY SELWYN L. STELLIS. 


“Failed” Ah! that word does many a tale unfold, 
Ship half completed, careless set adrift ; 

A book begun, yielded to rust and mold; 
Railroad projected; marble hewn and left; 


A hymn, part written, then the pen laid by ;— 
O’er All these wrecks the loud world laughs with 
sneer; 
But he who failed heaves a far deeper sigh 
For what to their dull eyes does not appear. 


They see, in that white block, only rough stone; 
In that incipient verse, unmeauing lines ; 

He sees his lost Ideal; crushed, alone, 
The non-fulfilment of his aim he pines. 


He failed because he saw far grander things 
In vision than his earthly hands could rear; 
He failed because his dream outstretched her 
wings, 
And left behind attainment in despair. 


Some, being content street organ tunes to grind, 
Pleasing the gaping crowd, forsooth, ‘succeed :* 
Far better, mute before the Unattained, 
Pursuing still, still see the goal recede. 


Rather than pander to the multitude, 
Spirit be brave! scorn censure, dare to fail, 
Upon the Western frontiers, wild and rude, 
Three shanties, clustered in some prairie vale— 





Label themselves a ‘‘city ;’’ seem to say, 
“Stranger, judge us by what we aim to be.” 

Judge men by aim. Let purpose far outweigh 
Chance deed that may not with the intent agree. 

When lyres are hushed, men scorn the half-sung lay, 
The grand Unwritten hymn no mortals see, 


Let others bend to take the rabble’s bays, 
Receive the homage of the passing hour; 
Thy glory waits—reserved for coming days, 
Through present failure, reach thy future power. 
——*Vide T. W. H. in editorial of June 21. 





THE FAVORED SCHOLAR. 


BY JOHN ROGERS. 


Oh, rash young man! to keep a school, 
And think to hold your idle rule 

O’er the enchantress by your side, 

So graceful in her maiden pride, 

So piquant in her fresh array,— 

Like an incarnate Summer’s day, 
With hanging curls, and parted lips 
And rose between her finger-tips, 

And all Love’s ready witchery hid 
"Neath each averted, drooping lid. 


Half-teased, half-pleased, he sits up there, 
And holds the slate with patient air, 
Showing the oft-repeated sum, 

Waiting to hear the answer come,— 

But she knows more—her instincts tell her, 
With what a rein she holds the feller, - 
And tho’ the answer lingers now 

Under her broad New England brow, 
She’s in no haste, ah, no! not she, 

To solve the ancient mystery ; 

’Tis pleasant, standing by his side 

In girlish fun and maiden pride, 

Just conscious of her latent power, 

A queen—for one brief morning hour! 


And 80, spell-bound, she’ll stand fore’er, 
We shall not see her move, or stir,— 
The lilacs in the sultry air 

May droop their purple clusters fair, 
The unused ink-horn idle lie, 

The rusty pen grow stiff and dry, 
While, heedless of the boy below 
Who boldly mocks the pretty show, 
With recklesss impudence of wit 
Setting his comrades in a fit; 
Heedless of aught and all save her, 
Watching to see her eyelids stir— 
The master of the village school 
Learns to submit to Cupid’s rule! 





ne — 


THE YOUNG GONDOLIER, 


One evening, in the year 1520,a woman, 
completely enveloped in a long black mantle, 
was walking towards the bridge of the Rialto 
in Venice. Her steps were weak and uneven, 
and, at intervals, she looked around with a 
hurried, frightened glance. 

She paused on the center of the bridge, and 
looked down with a shudder on the clear, blue 
waters of the Adriatic; then closing her eyes, 
and murmuring faintly, “Antonio! my Anto- 
nio, adieu!” she prepared to throw herself 
over the parapet. 

Just as she was falling, a man rushed for- 
ward, seized her with « powerful grasp, and, 
drawing her back, said, “Girl! destroy not the 
life which Providence has given you. If you 
are unhappy, enter yon church, kneel on its 
hallowed pavement, pour out your sorrow, 
and thank your Maker that you have been 
preserved from rushing, uncalled, into his 
presence !” 

The girl impatiently tried to shake off the 
strong, kind hand that held her, and said, 
“Let me go! I must die!” 

In another moment she tottered and fell to 
the ground, where she lay without sense or 
motion. Her preserver raised her head, and, 
in order to give her air, drew back the veil 
which concealed her features. They were 
very lovely; and the man gazed on her with 
wonder and admiration as she was gradually 
restored. 

By degrees she told him who she was, and 
where she lived. Her history might be sum- 
med up in a few words: an avaricious father, 
& poor lover, a mutual but unhappy love. 

Vainly did Maria plead with her father, a 
rich innkeeper of Venice, the cause of her 
Jover, Antonio Barbarigo, the handsome gon- 
dolier, plying beneath the Bridge of Sighs. 
At length, this evening, her father, Gianetti- 
ni, forgot himself so far as to strike his daugh- 
ter with some violence; and che, with a far 








more culpable neglect of her duty, ran wildly 
from home, and, as we have seen, was arrest- 
ed just on the verge of committing suicide. 

The person who had saved her led her 
gently to her home, and, having given her up 
to her father, seated himself in an obscure 
corner of the hostelry. Gianettini received 
his child with rude reproaches; and, bidding 
her retire to her own apartment, and betake 
herself to her spinning, he cast a suspicious 
glance at the person who had brought her 
home, whose stout, manly figure and firm 
countenance, however, detered the innkeeper 
from addressing him in a hostile manner. 

As Maria turned to depart, a young gondo- 
lier appeared at the door, and furtively ap- 
proaching her, said, “Dearest! dearest!” 

Gianettini rushed forward, shouting, “Out 
of this! out of my house, fellow!” 

. The young man did not stir. 

“Have you finished ?”’ hesaid, in a good hu- 
mored tone. ‘Wherefore these hard words? 
Have you never loved, Signor Gianettini? 
Have you totally forgotten the feelings of 
your youth? Know you not that since I was 
ten years old, and Maria five, we have loved 
each other fondly. Will you not then allow 
us to hallow your old age with our grateful 
blessings; or must we water your path with 
our tears ?” 

“I don’t want to have a parcel of beggars 
for my children,’’ said Gianettini, roughly. 

“Beggars!” repeated the young man, “you 
surely forgot yourself.”’ 

“Not I, indeed,’’ returned the father. “I re- 
fuse my consent; therefore, get you gone.” 

“But hear me for one moment,” pleaded the 
gondolier. 

“Tis useless. 
you shall never wed my daughter. 
sition is toe mean.” 

“Certainly, you are rich,” replied the young 
man; “but what hinders that I should not 
become so too? A stout arm, a brave heart, 
an honest soul, will, with the help of heaven, 
do much.” 

“A fool’s dream!’ 

“Nay,” said Antonio, “it is sober sense. 
Priuce Lorenzo de Medici was a merchant; 
Duke Giacomo Sforza a cowherd.” 

The man in the corner had harkened at- 
tentively to this dialogue. He rose and touch- 
ing Barbarigo’s shoulder, said, “Well spoken, 
gondolier! Courage brings success, and strug- 
gling, conquest. Maria shall be thy wife.” 

“Never!” cried Gianettini. 

“Master Jew,” said the unknown, turning 
disdainfully towards him, “‘if this youth could 
lay down six hundred pistoles, would you ob. 

ject to the marriage ?” 

“Be that as it may, you must remember 
that he is now little better than a pauper.” 

“Pshaw!’’ said the unknown; “babblers are 
more tiresome than thieves. Before to-mor- 
row you shall handle that sum.” 

So saying, he drew from his pocket a piece 
of parchment and a crayon, -and, turning to- 
wards a table, began rapidly to sketch a man’s 
hand. It was represented open, impatient, 
with hollowed palm, as if expecting a shower 
of gold pieces. It had, so to speak, a sensual, 
avaricious expression; and one of tle fingers 
was encircled with a massive ring.’’ 

“?Tis my hand!” cried Gianettini. 

“And your history,” said the artist. 

Giving the sketch to Antoniv, its author de- 
sired him to carry it to Pietro Benvolo, libra- 
rian at the Palace of St. Mark, and demand in 
exchange for it six hundred pistoles. 


“Six hundred fvols’ heads!’’ cried the inn- 
keeper. “I would not give a zecchin for it!’’ 

Without speaking, the artist turned haugh- 
tily away. 

The gondolier took the parchment, and 
looked with astonisiment at its guise. He 
then turned doubtfully towards Maria; but a 
glance from her soft dark eyes reassured him, 
and he set out on his mission, 

With folded arms and a moody brow the ar- 
tist commenced pacing up and down the large 
room in the hostelry, casting at intervals a 
scrutinizing glance on the young girl, who, 
now penitent for her intended crime, was si- 
lently praying in acorner. As for Gianettini, 
he seemed unable to shake off the strange as- 


I again repeat that such as 
Your po- 


| cendancy gained over him by his unknown 


visitor; his habitual effrontery failed him; 
and, for the first time in his life, he dared not 
break silence. 

An hour passed. Then hasty, joyous steps 
were heard, and Antonio appeared, bearing 
in his hand a bag and a letter. The bag con- 
thined six hundred pistoles, and the letter was 
addressed to the artist, and prayed him to 
honor the librarian with a visit. 

“Take these coins, and weigh them,’ said 
the unknown, as he threw the bag towards 
Gianettini. 

Antonio Barbarigo stoed before his benefac- 
tor, pale, and trembling with joy. 
“One favor more,” he said. 

you?” 

“What does it matter ?”’ 

“What does it matter! say you?’’ cried the 
gondolier, “Much—much to me! Tell me 
your name, signor, that I may love and honor 
it to the last moment of my life!” 

‘Men call me Michael Angelo.” 

“Michael Angelo!’’ repeated Antonio, fall- 
ing on his knees, like a true Italian, to adore 
the sovereignty of genius. 

The artist raised him, and took his hand. 


“Who are 


favor. It is to permit me to perpetuate on 
canvas the lovely features of Maria.” 

The girl approached; she could not speak ; 
but she clasped the painter’s hand, and raised 
it to her lips. A tear fellon it; and Michael 


conceal his own emotions. 

Twenty years passed on, and found Anto- 
nio Barbarigo, the once humble gondolier, the 
happy husband of Maria, and General of the 
Venetian Republic. Yet his brilliant position 
never rendered him unmindful of his early 
life, and his heartfelt gratitude, as well as that 
of his wife, accompanied Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti to the end of his days. 

As to the crayon sketch of the miser’s hand, 
it was taken from Italy by a soldier in Napo- 
leon’s“army, and placed in the Louvre. Dur- 
ing the invasion of 1814, it was unfortunately 
lost, and, so far as can be ascertained, has 
never since been recovered. The story of its 
production, however, still lingers amongst 
the traditions of Venice. 


MERCENARY MARRIAGES. 


Who are the women that marry for wealth 
and position, and who are they that marry 
into uncertainty and privation ? 

We are almost daily informed of some 
young, beautiful and perhaps accomplished 
girl being united in marriage with a man, 
many years her senior—perbaps older than 
her own father, and the contemptuous verdict 
of “mercenary” is thoughtlessly pronounced 
upon her. 

Perhaps she merits all the censure she re- 
ceives; but such marriages are the results of 
causes. Could we trace them back step by 
step, we should find in almost every case that 
these girls have battled with poverty and 
drained its bitter cup until even love coupled 
with privation and sacrifice, seems hateful. 

Tastes for the beautiful have, for years, been 
repressed. A natural longing for rest and re- 
pose, after long toi!—too often in an uncon- 
genial field of usefulness—these, and minor 
circumstances may have been the seeds from 
which this marriage fruit has grown. 

On the contraty, daughters of wealthy men 
surprise their friends and desolate their homes 
by inferior marriages. They renounce the 
elegancies and refinements of life for “love in 
a cottage,” with some young man who, too 
often, proves worthless and unprincipled. 

Why do these extremes meet in our large 
cities ? 

The same answer can be returned for each 
—Satiety. 

The over-worked, and under-paid girl wea- 
ries of her toilsome life. She desires ease,a 
carriage and elegant appointments, such as 
she knows the now wealthy Mrs. B. attained 
through marriage with an ancient but wealthy 
husband. 

An opportunity offers—she turns her back 
on the old life, and the world curls its lip and 
exclaims, “mercenary.” 

The wealthy man’s daughter, never know- 
ing the worth of money, fed and pampered 
and leading a rose-hued life, becomes sickly 
and enervated. She longs for a sensation 
greater than the opera or theatre furnishes, 
anc finds it, perhaps, in her father’s coach- 
man. 

When women feel that life has aims pure, 
high and holy for them as well as men, when 
girls ponder well their capacity and fitness for 
some Calling and then bend their every energy 
to succeed in it, when each woman strives 
to make herself and all other women stronger 
and wiser, then will come a purer social life, 
and truer, happier marriages. 

Racine, Wis. MARIAN BERCH. 








A WOMAN WHO OWNS HER PULPIT. 


DEAR JoURNAE:—In whatever direction 
women are working, they are worthy of no- 
tice in the columns of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL: 80, not to speak of spiritualism but of 
Woman as a worker, I am led tu tell you 
of a novel religious service from which I have 
just returned. 

A gentleman in Chelsea has fitted up a 
building of which he and his wife are the 
owners,—the lower part of it as a workshop 
for himself, the upper story as a hall or chap- 
el for his wife to hold meetings in; the seat- 
ing capacity of the room being some three 
hundred. The room is neatly papered. and 
carpeted. The platform is raised two steps 
and covered with crimson carpeting, holds a 
reading table and chairs. A hassock stands 
by the center chair over which is a bracket 
with a vase of flowers. In front of the plat- 
form stands a marble-topped table, the urn.is 
filled to-night with pond lilies. At the right 
of the platform a pine tree stands in a box, at 
the left, a cabinet organ, a vase of bright flow- 
ers upon the organ. 

I know of no other audience-room owned 
by the woman who speaks in it. Mrs. Ricker 
occupies this pulpit twice on the Sabbath, 
having congregational singing, Tuesday even- 
ings, in the same place, on Friday evenings 
prayer meeting. She is an uneducated wo- 
man, but believes with her whole soul in spir- 
itualism as a redeeming power. She spoke to- 
night without notes from the words “Quench 
not the spirit.” In the course of her remark 





she said that tobacco users quenched the spirit, 


Angelo, as he drew it back, turned away to | 


“It is my turn now,” he said, ‘to ask you a | made their bodies unclean places in which 


God could not dwell. She gave men physio- 
logical reasons why they should not smoke, as 
she had found many patients suffering from 
diseases of which the exciting cause was to- 
bacco. 


who has a hobby owned just such an audience- 


| room; it looked so womanly, so comfortable. | 


| For some two or three years T understand 
| Mrs. Ricker has spoken there acceptably to 
| good audiences every Sunday. 

S. A. VIBBERT. 


MISTAKES ABOUT WOMEN. 


I thought I wassleepy, and lay down to take 
a Sunday nap but I foolishly took up the last 
half-read Woman’s JOURNAL. 

“I thought you had gone to sleep,” said pa- 
ter familias, ten minutes afterward. 

“I should have been asleep before this,” I 
answered, “‘but that article on the eighth page 
of this Journat about “Kitty Ellison” made 
me so indignant, I want to write something 
about it.’”’ 

“I wish you would!’’ he said, “and about 
that story in the last Independent too; and 
while you are about it, tell what you think 
about the Atlantic man’s blunder about Doro- 
thea.” . 

The commission is almost too much, espe- 
cially as it is not in my line of writing, but I 
only want to free my mind. 

The critic of Kitty Ellison, in the JournaL 
for June 21 is undoubtedly an exceptional 
woman, (Fuller Walker is not a woman—Eps. 
W.J.), and as an admirer of exceptional wo- 
men, I sincerely hope that she is a very excep- 
tional- woman who can write of Kitty Ellison 
in this way : 

She is as simple and foolish a girl as any 
we have seen put between the covers of a book 
in a long while. 

And again: 

The only wonder is what an intelligent and 
traveled Boston man could find to admire in 
such a gosling. 

Then she continues : 

Some day we hope to see women in real 
life, whether we ever do in romance or not, 
who are fully men’s equals; who stand on 
ground just as solid and independent, who 
can tell their own minds and will not com- 
mit life-long mistakes because of some un- 
worthy trifle. There should be nothing ina 
man to be afraid of,and when he proposes 
marriage, there is no occasion for tears, or 
swoons or restless ‘nights. 

Mr. Howells’ Kitty Ellison seemed to me, 
a very beautifully portrayed American girl 
with a strong, well-cultivated womanly mind 
and a large, sweet heart. If Arbuton had mar- 
ried her I think he might some day have tes- 
tified sincerely of her in all the words of 
Wordsworth’s poem (I forget its title) begin- 
ning “She was a phantom of delight,” and that 
is praise enough. 

In what respect was Kitty inferior to Mr. 
Arbuton? He had studied books in one way, 
she in another way. His world was unknown 
to Kitty; so was her’stohim. The judgment 
that sets her down as inferior to Mr. Arbuton 
is a wholly conventional judgment, I should 
think—a judgment which, coming from a wo- 
man seems a hopeless thing to undertake to 
correct. 

Mr. Arbuton seemed to us here much more 
faulty as a representative of mankind than 
did Kitty as a representative of womankind, 
and I thought it quite magnanimous in Mr 
Howell to tell such a story. We may claim 
him asa genuine lover of woman; and such 
a picture of a fresh and sweet young girl is a 
great comfort and blessing in this loud, fast 
age. A good many people talk about “know- 
ing the world” who really know very little 
about it. Kitty had lived in a corner, but 
she knew a good deal of the world of which 
Arbuton had not the least conception. I liked 
Mr, Arbuton though, and I am hoping that 
Kitty will yet marry him! I believe she will! 
There are those letters to be sent back, you 
know; and we are not alldead yet ; and there 
will be time enough, I hope, for Mr. Howells 
to write more books. Poor worried Kitty has 
had him to think it all over, with the new 
phase shown by the cooper, and she was mad- 
ly in love, dear child! 





Funny that her rejection of Mr, Arbuton, or 
| his slight to her, which caused it, turned upon 
a point of dress, now, when we are all study- 
ing the dress question anew ! 

He cast a quick stealthy look at Kitty and 
then as suddenly withdrew his glance. What 
had happened to her who was usually dressed 
| so prettily? Alas! true to her resoiution, Kitty 
| had again refused Fanny’s dresses that morn- 
ing, and had faithfully put on her own travel- 

ing suit,—the suit which Rachel had made her, 
| and which had seemed so very well at Erie 





Creek, that they had called uncle Jack in | 


to admire it when it was triedon. Now she 
knew that it looked countrified, and its un 
stylishness struck in upon her, and made her 
feel countrified in soul. 

All that is very natural, though it may seem 
foolish. Kitty’s decision was not so very child- 
ish. Perhaps she was right. Many unfortu- 
nate women would have done well to consider 
as much. She said to Fanny : 

I believe things came to me while I sat 
there, as things do to drowning people, all at 
once, and I saw the whole affair more distinct- 
ly than ever I did. We were too far apart in 
what we had been, and what we believed in 
and respected, ever to grow really together. 
And if he gave me the highest position in the 





How I wished that every woman in Boston | 


She and Arbuton would do each other good. | 


could like the people who had been good 
| to me, and whom I loved so dearly, and 
| he only could like me as far as he could es- 

trange me from them. If he could coolly put 

me aside now, how would it be afterwards 
| with the rest and with me too? That’s what 
' flashed through me, and I don’t believe that 
getting splendidly married is as good as being 
true to the love that came long before, and 
honestly living your life out, without fear and 
trembling, whatever it is. 

Dear, brave little Kitty! It may be a very 
weak and womanish thing to shed tears, but I 
would not be ashamed to drop one for Kitty, 
or for any other woman whose heart must 
shut itself to the love that was just beginning 
to warm it into newness of life. 

Marriage is destined to become a higher and 
purer life sacrament than it has been hereto- 
fore; but I neither expect nor wish to see the 
day when it shall be more an affair of the 
head than of the heart. 

I see I must defer my remarks about Pamela 
Bradshaw Russell and Dorothea Graham till 
another time. Fairu Rocuester. 


| world, I should have only that. He never 
| 


FARMER'S WIVES. 

EpDITORS JOURNAL :—The enclosed commu- 
nication, published in the Aurora (Indiana) 
News, though crude, opens a field I would 
gladly see worked. People in Boston, ming- 
ling with the cultured of the cities and 
towns and accustomed to luok at life through 
the condition of those who are sufficiently de- 
veloped to think,can have no idea of the deplor- 
able intellectual darkness that rules in millions 
of farm households. Literature ignores farm 
life, and is almost unknown by it. 

The little attempted literature of the “coun- 
try” describes simply town churches planted 
in the country, out of place and unreal. “Jo- 
seph and his Friend,” are instances. Through- 
out fiction, the heroes figure in country houses, 
in factories—in cities, on the seas, or in the 
army; and the heroines have pianos, walk 
down arbors ; drive in the park, go to the thea- 
tre, etc. 

Thanks to George Eliot, we see Mrs. and 
Mr. Poyser going to church across the fields 
on Sunday. We shall never forget the odor 
of the Poyser farm. Itis one of the few im- 
mortal farm families in literature. But our 
Western farm houses know nothing of George 
Eliot, nor indeed of literature. ‘Baxter’s 
Saint’s Rest,” ‘“Hervey’s Meditations,’’ the 
denominational paper, and the little country 
paper; these make up the library. 

It is because of this state of affairs that 
when you speak of Woman Suffrage to the 
farmer’s wife she looks at you with surprise 
and contempt? As none hate “‘niggers’’ with 
such viciousintolerant hate as the “poor white 
trash,” so none look so contemptuously on 
-Woman Suffrage as those who have not yet 
learned how to think. 

Woman Suffage has made small head-way 
among the farms. Must it lead in literature 
or must it be led in by literature? J. E. L. 

Lawrenceburg, Ind., July, 14. 

Editor Aurora News: 

I want to say a few words to a certain class 
of people who were overlooked and ignored at 
the late Farmer’s meeting at Lawrenceburg. 
Any protest against oppression and inequality 
—any stroke for fair play always catches my 
ear, and enlists my sympathies. I have risk- 
ed something personally to give a race fair 
play, aud I know what it is to feel the obloquy 
attached to the advocacy of an unpopular 
cause. So when I saw the farmers and heard 
their plea, my heart went out to them in 
hope that they would avoid the dangers that 
beset beginnings. The greatest danger, a 
haps, is that they have too many friends. The 
farmer sees all the papers speak patronizingly 
of him, the lawyers smile on him and advise 
him, the preacher encourages him and helps 
him out with the literary work of his ‘‘where- 
as-es” and “‘resolves,” and the politician, ah! 
how closely he clings to the oppressed farmer. 
Probably the most envied man to-day is the 
farmer as he looks about at his myriad of new 
friends, sees his credentials in the hard gristles 
of his hands, anc feels complacently that he 
is now about the “biggest thing out.” But 
how long can the farmer hold his proud posi- 
tion in the eye of the public as a man who has 
risen to maintain his rights and secure an 
equitable balance of things when the public 
learn that he is after all selfish, and has left 
behind him oppression seemingly more hope- 
less, inequality more glaring and bitter than 
| that from which he is trying to free himself. 

Can anything be more hopeless than the 
position of the average farmer’s wife? Life 

her is a ceaseless drag as an_ inferior. 
| Whatever may have been her education, the 
incessant demands of her life leave her no 
time to keep up the culture of her mind. 
| Though her husband may have some taste for 
| literature, she has no time for it. He has his 
odd hours of rest—his evenings, wet days and 
Sundays, but the lash of necessity is over her 
always. He may keep himself abreast with 
the thought of the world, but her life is “one 
| burried grind’’ with garden, milking, poultry, 
| washing, ironing and all the inexorable de- 
mands of maternity and housewifery. Even 
occasional visits to town are made unpleasant 
to her by a sense of her inferiority in dress 
and style to her town sisters who stare at her 
plainness, little thinking in their emptiness 
| that “all work and no play” makes woman 
| dull. 
| When not too tired she goes to her meeting 
|on Sundays, and her lean, famished, intel- 
| lectual nature fastens on even the poor, 
stereotyped sermon of a three hundred dollar 
preacher with some pleasure. It is, at least, 
a change and arest. The farmer goes down 
to the blacksmith shop or the store, and talks 
by the hour about the government of his 
country, but his wife is a mere cipher—ex- 
cept for the purpose of breeding sons to de- 
fend her husband’s country. She has no 
country. She is only the hard-worked ser- 
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vant of aman who has one. She might be | 
good company for her husband it is true, and | 
worth something as ap instructor to sons and | 
daughters, if she had acountry to interest her- | 
self in, to study, to talk about, and about the | 
government of which to reflect. Being a wo- 
man she might have ideas of her own about | 
the laws, about justice—and a woman who | 
has something of her own to say is always in- | 
teresting. | 

“Government is essential to man; and rev- | 
enue equally essential to government,” say our | 
farmers. Did they think whether government | 
is essential to woman? ‘The farmer’s widow 
knows that the revenue she pays ‘is essential | 
to’ a government in which she has no voice. | 
The farmers demand a just and equitable re- | 
ward for labor, and aim to achieve this end 
with their votes, but they say nothing about 
giving that powerful means of protection to a | 
class needing it to raise themselves from a | 
drudgery more grinding and poorer paid than | 
any the farmers complain of. Are those who | 
refuse justice to others in a position to demand | 
it for themselves ? 

Farmers complain of officjal corruption, but 
ignore a class who, without a voice to remedy 
it, are forced to submit to a spread of corrup- | 
tion originating wholly among men. Are wo- | 
men less interested in public purity than 
men? My hopes that the farmer will succeed | 
in purifying society, in equalizing public bur- 
dens and in being better rewarded for his pro- 
duce are somewhat clouded by the fear that 
the improvement will not reach farmer’s wives. 
Salutary winds have always touched disfran- 
chised classes last and lightest. 

What the farmer may save in a reduced tax- 
ation and gain by a higher price for his pro- 
duce will not mean rest, books, culture and 
convenience for his wife, but the purchase of 
another “forty’’ or “eighty,” another hired 
hand or more stock. Possibly it may send a 
gon to college, but it will not, I fear, help to 
make an instructor. adviser, intellectual leader 
and guide of the wife who ought so to be. 

The farmer’s position is sad enough. Let 
him raise his wife from inferiority to equality, 
and a brighter home, a better conscience and 
= intelligent wife and children will reward 

im, L. 
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WOMEN STUDENTS AT ZURICH. | 


Epitors Woman's JourRNAL:—I enclose 
an editorial from the Swiss Times, an Eng- | 
lish paper, published at Geneva, thinking that 
you might like to give it a place in your col- 
umns. LILLIE B. CHACE, 

Nice, France, June 23. 

The number of female students at Zurich 
during the present Summer term is 118, 
and as of this total more than 100 are Rus- 
sians it will be readily conceived that the ukase 
recalling them home by the close of the year 
has created a good deal of excitement in the 
University to which they are attached. Nor 
is the matter one of purely local concern. 
Those who have labored strenuously in Eng- 
land and elsewhere to obtain for women that 
higher education which tradition and custom 
had denied them, will gratefully remember that 
the first University body to help them was Zu- 
rich. The blow which the Russian govern- 
ment has struck must therefore be felt outside 
the circle of those at whom it was aimed, and 
a similar extension of interest belongs to the 
reply of the Zurich Professors and docents to 
the extraordinary statement which has appear- 
ed in the St. Petersburg Gazette. Among the 
charges contained in it was one of a peculiar- 
ly foul kind; one—which if it meant any- 
thing--must have been intended toimply that 
the female medical students, under pretence of 
scientific study in the branch of obstetrics, were 
really learning how to destroy the embryonic 
life successfully. Such a statement, in itself 
grotesquely absurd, the Professors repel indig- 
nantly, as they do another one in the same 
document to the effect that other students 
“allow themselves to be deluded by the com- 
munistic theories of free love, and, under the 
protection of a fictitious marriage, act in utter 
forgetfulness of all the fundamental principles 
of morality and decorum. The misconduct 
of these Russian women has so provoked the 
local population that even lodging house keep- 
ers hesitate to take them into their homes.”’ 

The last is an assertion whose definiteness 
permits a positive denial, and the professors 
State that the fact directly contradicts it. They 
insist that a great number of the calumniated 
students are known to them as admirable ex- 
amples of diligence and modesty, and with 
lives far removed from any reproach of im- 
morality. Asto their coming to Zurich with 
any other object than the acquirement of 
knowledge it is contended that were such the 
case they would not so assiduously attend lec- 
tures and laboratories from early in the morn- 
ing to late at night, even then pursuing their 
studies at home for hours afterwards. In 
truth the antecedent improbability of the 
wholesale charges brought is fully sustained 
by the very complete assurance of those most 
capable of disproving them. 

Another branch of the indictment doubt- 
less contains the gist of the whole. It runs 
thus: 

“At thetime when the number of students 
began to increase, the leaders of the Russian 
emigration made Zurich the center of their 
revolutionary propaganda, and they spared no 
efforts to draw the students into it. Under 
their influence all serious study gave place to 
a fruitless political agitation; various political 
parties, representing the most Radical opin- 
ions, were formed among the Russian youth 
of both sexes. A ‘Slavonic Democratic So- 
cialist Society, a Slavonic Central Revolu- 
tionary Committee, and a Slavonic and a 
Russian section of the International Society, 
have been formed at Zurich, and they number 
several young Russians of both sexes among 
their members. In the Russian library, to 
which certain Russian editors and publishers 
send their periodicals and newspapers gratis, 
lectures of a revolutionary character are deliy- 
ered. The young women who have thus been 
dragged into politics are entirely under the in- | 
fluence of the leaders of the emigration, and 
have become their obedient instruments. 
Some of them go two or three times in the 
year to Russia and back again, taking with 
them incendiary letters and proclamations.”’ 

To this the Professors content themselves 
by admitting that some of the students may 
mix themselves up with political matters and 
may even become disciples of new democrat- 
ic doctrines, but they urge that these tenets 
are not the outgrowth of Swiss institutions 
but of Russian nihilism. This retort is natur- 











| 
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al enough from the Professors, who are defend- 
ing themselves and their town, but does not ma- 
terially affect the accusation of the Russian 
Government, which would doubtless care very 
littie about what democratic ideas might pre- 
vail in Zurich or any other Swiss town, could 
their extension be prevented. The present re- 
sult of the ukase is thatall the female stu- 
dents save two have resolved to leave Zurich 
for Paris, Munich, Heidelberg and other uni- 
versities. The exceptional two have deter- 
mined to remain at Zurich and abide the con- 
sequences. The Senate of the University 
have agreed to protest through the ordinary 
channels of diplomacy against the calumnies 
contained in the official statement of the 
Russian Government. 

The rapid increase of female students in 
the University of Zurich may be seen from the 
following statistics of attendance:—The first 
female student entered in the Summer term 
of 1867. During the Winter term of that 
year there were 3; in the Summerof 1868, 5; 
in the Winter of 1868-69 there were 8; in the 
Summer of 1869,9; inthe Winter of 1869-70 
there were 14; in the Summer of 1870, 16; in 
the Winter of 1870-71, 22; in the Summer of 
1871, 19; in the Winter of 1871-72, 31; in the 
Summer of 1872, 63; in the Winter 1872-73 
the number had increased to 110. In the 
present Summer term the number is 118. 
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“LITTLE MEN AND LITTLE WOMEN.” 


The “Little Men and Little Women,” as the 
pretty child’s society of the South Church, of 
Springfield, Mass., prettily call themselves, re- 
ceived this charming little letter from Miss 
Louisa Alcott, in response to an invitation to 
that dainty gathering of “Mother Googe” 
and her children not many eveningsago. The 
hundreds of children who have read of “Demi” 
and “Daisy” will be glad to read these words 
from their biographer: 

My Dear Miss W——: On looking overa 
pile of letters, saved for me while I waa absent, 
I find yours, and as I don’t remember answer- 
ing it I suppose it never was answered. 
have so many, and my time is so occupied, 
that I have to let some wait, and some lie un- 
answered forever. But the little people should 
be thought of first, and I hasten to send aline 
to your society of Little Men and Women. I 
should dearly like to see them, but have no 
time to spare from my own two little men who 
are with me now. They are the Demi and 
Daisy of the story ; Fred and Jack are the real 
names, and two jolly little lads they are. Fred 
is a bookworm and philosopher, like Demi; and 
Jack a sunshiny, loving, rosy-face like Daisy. 
He is eight the 24th, and is to have a party of 
little girls, as he prefers them to boys, Ris four- 
teen dollies are to go to the ball, and he is to 
have cake rabbits and cockadoodles for re- 
freshments. Jack has plenty of pluck and 
is a real worker, buthe is solike a girl 
in his tastes and pretty ways, that I*call him 
“Betsy Jones, my niece,” and he likesit. Ten- 

ear-old Fred reads all the time, and anything 

e can lay his hands on, from the dictionary to 
Emerson’s poems. When he goes to Bos- 
ton for the day, he takes a book under each 
arm, to read by the way, and when I say, ‘““Now 
what shall we do for a lark?” he rolls up his big 
eyes, and points his chubby finger to the first 
book store, and is perfectly happy to poke 
about there all day—reading and looking at 
prints. ButI don’t let him do it, and we go 
and see printing done, or pictures, orsome cu- 
rious animal, and so hegets some new ideas 
into his large head. They both send their 
“spects,” as little Betsey Jones says, and hop- 
ing that the tea-parties and plays went off 
splendidly, I am very truly yours. 

Love to all the children and thanks for the 
ticket. L. M. ALcortr. 

Concord, June 16. 


DRIVING A HEN. 





As a perfect specimen, we quote the follow- 
ing picture, recognizable by everyone who 
knows any thing about the nature and habits 
of men, women and hens. It is entitled ‘“Driv- 
ing a Hen”: 

When a woman has a hen to drive into the 
coop, she takes hold of her hoops with both 
hands, and shakes them quietly toward the 
delinquent, and says, ““‘Shew there!” The hen 
takes one look at the object, to convince her- 
self that it’s a woman, and then stalks majes- 
tically into the coop, in perfect disgust of the 
sex. A man don’t do that way. He goes out 
of doors and says, “It’s singular nobody can 
drive a hen but myself.” And, picking up a 
stick of wood, hurls it at the offending biped, 
and observes, ‘Get in there, you thiet.” The 
hen immediately loses her reason, and dashes 
to the opposite end of theyard. The man 
straightway dashes afterher. Shecomes back 
again with her head down, her wings out and 
followed by an assortment of stove-wood 
fruitcans and coal clinkers, witha much puff 
ing and very mad maninthe rear. Then she 
skims up on the stoop, and under the barn, and 
over a fence or two, and around the house, 
and back again to the coop, and all the while 
talking as only an excited hen can talk, and all 
the while followed by things convenient for 
handling, and by a man whose coat is on the 
sawbuck and whose hat is on the ground, and 
whose perspiration and profanity appear to 
have no limit. By this time the other hens 
have come out to take a hand in the debate 
and help dodge the missiles—and then the man 
says every hen on the place shall be sold in 
the morning, and puts on his things and goes 
down the street, and the woman dons her hoops 
and has every one of those hens housed and 
contented in two minutes, and the only sound 
heard on the premises is the hammering by 
the eldest boy as he mends the broken pick- 
ets. 


‘SALE OF WOMEN FORBIDDEN. 


A dispatch dated Hong Kong, May 15, 
1873, says that the Colonial Council of Hong 
Kong, after much discussion, yesterday passed 
an ordinance imposing a heavy fine aud a 


| long term of imprisonment upon any person 
| caught harboring women or young girls for 


exportation or sale for purposes of prostitu- 
tion. This also applies to parents. It has 
been one of the worst features of the coolie 
trade, and the action of the Council is believ- 
ed to be the beginning of a wholesale crusade 
on the coolie trade about Hong Kong. 





HUMOROUS. 


Hotel keepers are people we have to “put 
up with.”’ 

Why do honest ducks dip their heads under 
water? To liquidate their little bills. 


What ancient instrument of war does a 
petulant lover most resemble? A cross-bow. 

Some people say that dark-haired girls 
marry first. We differ; it’s the light-head- 
ed ones. 

An Iowa woman is accused of putting on a 
good many heirs. She has had four pairs of 
twins in seven years. 

A stump speaker exclaimed: “I know no | 
North, no South, no East, no West, fellow-citi- 
zens.” “Then,” exclaimed an old farmer in | 
the crowd, “‘it’s time you went to school and | 
larnt jography.” ; 

The minister’s little boy came to his stud 
one day and said to him, “MayI goto Had. | 
ie’s?”’ “Ask your mother,” was the reply. “I | 
have,” he said, “but she didn’t answer me de- | 
cent.” } 





She had told him that he mustn’t go. | 


A lady who works nicely in straw undertook 
some time ago to make a Summer hat for her 
husband out of the sherry-cobbler straws used 
by him last year. She has already made fifty | 
hats out of them, with a large sheaf of straw 
to spare, and thinks of setting up a store. 

One day little Dana heard his mother say, 
“I wonder why the potatoes do not grow in 
the garden, it’s time they were up.” She 
soon discovered Dana in the garden, with his 
whip, whipping the potatoe hills with all his 
might and crying “Dit up! dit up! I’ll make 
em dit up.” 

A careless barber trimming Sheridan’s ears, 
put him to great pain and uneasiness. “Are 
you trimming my left ear now?” asked the 
wit. “No, sir; not till I’ve done the right.”’ 
“Oh! only I thought by what I felt that you 
were passing through to the left ear without 
going round.” 

A minister examined his schoolboys thus: 
“What is the meaning of the word ‘repen- 
tant?’’”’ “Please, sir, don’t know.” ‘ Now if 
I had stolen a loaf of bread, what should I 
be?” “Please, sir, locked up.” “Well, 
should I feel sorry?” ‘‘Yes.” ‘Well, why 
should I feel sorry?’ “‘Please sir, cos you 
was cotched.” 

A little four year old being about to visit at 
the minister’s with his mother one day, she told 
him that he mustn’t ask for anything there. 
Seeing a dish of apples on the shelf, the temp- | 
tation was great, but remembering his moth- | 
er’s instructions he managed to obey and at 
the same time to get his heart’s desire by say- 
ing to the minister, “When I come here I 
didn’t know but you would ask me if I didn’t 
want an apple.” 

















FOR THE COUNTRY! 
FOR THE SEA SHORE! 


Choice Collections of Bound Music. 


“Gems of Strauss,” 


Containing all Strauss’s best Waltzes, Galops, Quad- 
rilles, Mazurkas, &c. About20,000sold. Price $2,50. 


“Organ at Home,” 


Just out. A new collection of over 200 of the most 
a 4 pieces of the day, arranged for Reed Organs, 
c. Price, $2.50. 


‘Musical Treasure,” 


Filled with the best of new music for the Voice, or 
for Piano. Over 100 gems, all established favorites. 
Price $2.50. 


“Wreath of Gems,” 


Choice Songs, Ballads, &c. Price $2.50. 


‘Pianoforte Gems,” 


Containing the best pianoforte music. Price $2.50. 


(a The above books are uniform in style and 
binding, all the pages being of full Sheet Music Size. 
They will be found invaluable for the sea shore or 
country resort, containing bright and pleasing music, 
all else being carefully avoided. 


The Coming SABBATH SCHOOL SONG BOOK 
entitled 


THE RIVER OF LIFE, 


With new music and words by the most distinguished 
writers in the country is nearly ready. Specimen 
pages free. 

e above books sent post-paid for the retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York. | 





LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 


Want an Agent in every town in New England te 

sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 

For terms address } 
M. A. SNOW, 


Woman’s JOURNAL Office, 
July 27. 


FURNITURE REPAIRED 
In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
floors. A large assortment of Frames of all kinds. 


Ss. F. SOMERS, 


320 Washington Street. 
Jan. 4 ly 
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Mrs. Belcher’s 


VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


The best vegetable medicine yet known, an Indian | 


Linus 


recipe, will eradicate all humors, which is one cause 
of great suffering, makes new blood, and strengthens 
the whole system. Three bot'les will convince the | 
most skeptical, hundreds will testify. Write for cir- 
cular and testimonials. Inquire for Mrs. Belcher’s 
Female Cure. Sold by all druggists. Price $1, or six 
bottles $5. MRS. LINUS BELCHER, | 
June2l eowly Randolph, Mass, | 


THE BEST WORK. 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. | 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON & Co., | 
DANSVILLE, N. ¥. 








July 5 


S95H5,000 


IN CASH GIFTS 


Teo be distributed by the 


MERCANTILE PRIZE ASSOCIATION 


OF NEW YORK. 


Daily Drawings !!! 
A PRIZE FOR EVERY TICKET! 


l cash gift ....... $100,000| 75 cash gifts ea ..... 81000 
00 o “oe 500 


6 cash giftsea... 50000300 “  ...., 
12 saad - 25,000; 200 o o seo Oe 
“«  ...  §,000)550 S- Cyn 100 
£00 Gold Watehes .......2ccccsccccccece $75 to 300 
275 Sewing Machines. ..........--seeee. 60 to 150 
75 Elegant Pianos .... ... .......each 250 to 700 
50 “ Melodeons ............ “ 50 to 200 


g to 
Cash Gifts, Siiver Ware, etc., valued at $1,500,000 


A chance to draw any of the above prizes for 25 cta. 
Tickets describing Prizes ate sZALED in envelopes 
and well mixed. On receipt of 26 cents a SEALED 
TICKET is drawn without choice, and sent by mail to 
any address. The prize named upon it will be deliv- 
ered to the ticket holder on payment of ONE DOLLAR. 
Prizes are immediately sent to any address by express 
or return mail. 

You will know what your prize is before you pay 
forit. Any prize exchanged for another of the same 


value. No blanks. Our patrons can depend on fair | 


dealing. 

OPrtNions OF THE Press.—Fair dealing can be re- 
lied on.—N. Y¥. Herald, Aug. 2%. A genuine distri- 
bution.— World, Sant 9. Not one of the humbugs of 
the day.— Weekly Tribune, July 7. They give gene- 
ral satisfaction.—S/aats Zestung, Aug 5. 

REFERENCES. —By kind permission we refer to the 
following: Franklin 8S. Lane, Louisville, drew $13,000. 
Miss Hattie Banker, Charleston, $9000. Mrs. Louisa 
T. Blake, St. Paul, Piano, $700, Samuel V. Ray- 
mond, Boston, $5600. Eugene P. Brackett, Pittsburg, 
Watch, $300. Miss Annie Osgood, New Orleans, 

. Emory L. Pratt, Columbus, Ohio, $7000. 

One Casu Girt in every package of 150 tickets 
guaranteed, 5 tickets for $1.00; 11 for $2.00; 25 for 
$3.00; 50 for $5.00; 150 for $15.00, 

Agents wanted, to whom we offer liberal induce- 
m nts and guarantee satisfaction. 

Address 


FRITZ A. SMYTH & CO., 


102 NASSAU STREET. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 
Se” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
¥, rooms in connection with their long established 
ining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers witb clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 





JOSEPH LEWANDO’S 


FRENCH DYE HOUSE 


— AND — 
Steam Scouring Establishment. 
OFFICES: 

264 Washington Street ° ° Boston. 

1844 Washington Street Highlands. 

7 Railroad Avenue Lynn. 

Galen Street atertown. 

332 Broadway . So. Boston. 


Sept. 3. Med ly 





The Old Indian Doctor, 
So much celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
OFFICE, 713 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 








IN THE 
WORLD 
For both the 


FAMILY 
and Workshop. 


Agents wanted. 
Address 
“DOMESTIC” 


.f.Co.. New York, 





ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CIRCULATION RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, _ 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, 50centsincloth. Address 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 
HOME OF HEALTH. 

Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 

board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E. 





P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th | 


Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
rms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 
Mar 15 39 West 26th Street, New York. 


per day! Agents wanted! All classes 
$5to$20 of working people, of either sex, 
young or old, make more money at work for us in 
their spare moments, or all the time,than at any 
thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me, 
Sept. 3. lyr. 











FURNITURE, 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., Manufacturers and 
Dealers in fine and medium Parlor Furniture. 


PARLOR SUITS. 
New and elegant designe oe avery variety and style of 


Lounges, Sofas 
EASY 

PARLOR 
AND 

ROCKING 


CHAIRS, 








The Best Chair yet Iuvented. 
Importers of Samuel Laycock & Sons’ 


English Hair Seating 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


WAREROOMS, 
27 SUDBURY, 69, 71 & 73 PORTLAND 
STRF ':TS, Boston. 


Factory East Cav ridge. 
ry g on 





HAGAN’S 


=) 






wo 
A FEW APPLICATIONS MAKE A 


Pure Blooming Complexion. 


It is Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 
feltatonce. Itdoesaway with the Flushed Afpear- 
ance caused by Heat, Fatigue, and Excitement. Heala 
and removes all Blotches and Pimples, dispelling dark 
and whsightly spots. Drives away Tan, Freckles, and 
Sunburn, and by its gentle but powerful influence 
mantles the faded cheek with 


‘YOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 


Sold by all Druggist and Fancy Stores. Depot 
63 Park Place, New York. 


Buy the Best. 


wir you want the LATEST IMPRC ¢EMRsHt 
in CLorngs Wrinoers, buy the Improve . 


UNIVERSAL. 











ee, | 

It has Rubber between the Wooden Springs. 

New Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself orery 
curve. 


A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the elothes 
from falling back Into the tab. 

Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in pase 
ing large articles. 

iT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 

i3ver Offered to the Public 

The Improved Untversat is recommended as supe 

or toall others by the nen Watch 
can and Reflector, Congregationalist and the religiog 
.ud agricultural papers all over the country. 


“The UNIVERSAL is warrantedthe beet 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’! Agent, 
No. 98 Oommercial Street, Boston 


CR" Wriagers of ail inde repaired. 
fet 19 ly 





Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 12258 d Av » corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats aboet 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements aad particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 





Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan. 3 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Containing all the usual information, such’ as Events 
of the year, Calendar and Memoranda pages, Eclipses, 
&c., also National, State, and County Officers, City 
Government, Sessions of Courts, and a full and cor- 
rect 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY OF THE CITY, 

&c. Also a MAP OF BOSTON AND VICINITY, 

and a DIRECTORY OF THE BURNT DISTRICT. 
Price, Cloth, 75 cents; Full Gilt, $1.00. 


b 

J SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 
GLOBE THEATER BUILDING, 366 Washin 
Street, and for sale by Booksellers and Per 
dealers generally. 
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A NEW ALLY. 


The Cincinnati Commercial, in its leading 
editorial of the 7th inst., takes ground in fa- 
vor of Woman Suffrage. About fifteen years 
a_o (it seems to us but yesterday), the Com- 
mercial, which had been previously Southern 
in all its sympathies, startled the Ohio aboli- 
tionists, one morning, by a brilliant anti-slav- 
ery editorial. We welcomed its strong arm 
then, as we welcome it'now. It was a herald 
of triumph then, we hope it me prove su 
now. The article is entitled 


SEX AND POLITICAL RIGHTS. 
A meeting is to be held at Hopkins’ Hall on 


Weduesday afternoon next, which the women | 


of this city are invited to attend. It is stated 
in the call that there are three thousand wo- 
men in Hamilton County alone, who pay taxes 
upon millions of dollars’ worth of property, 


and who have no voice in the election of trus- | 
tees to disburse the taxes. They bave no voice | 


to say for what the disbursements should be 


made. On the other hand, a non-property | 


holder, if he be an adult male, thougs he pays 
no taxes, may determine who shall handle tue 
money, and is, indeed, eligible to the offices 
through which the moneys pass to and from 
the public treasury. 

The question is continually pressed upon 
the attention of the public, why should not | 
these women, all women, indeed, of proper 


cerns? It would become Ohio, among the 
foremost of the States in liberal ideas, to lead 
off in this matter, and crystalize into a fact 
the beautiful theory that there ought to be no 
taxation without representation. She will 
have plenty of company in a few years, should 
she do it. 

The difficulty that we apprehend is that 
the women will not take sufficient interest in 
the subject to bring about the consummation, 

however devoutly it may be wished; and the 

danger beyond that is that if women had the 

right of suffrage, perhaps those most worthy 
to have influence would not prove so active in 
| political life, and so forcible in affairs as the 
| wayward sisters. Still, as the case stands, we 
ve the same trouble with the men. 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 


THE ASPECTS OF PEACE. 


SWITZERLAND. 
| SPEECH OF MDLLE. JOHN®TON, PRESIDENT OF THE 
| PEACE MEETING, HELD IN GENEVA ON THE 2nD OF 
| JUNE. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN:—You are 
aware that we have come together this even- 
ing to express the sympathy which ynites us 
with our sisters of America in their desire of 
founding an universal peace, I believe that 
we are unanimous in this beautiful aspiration. 
Women of thoughtful minds ought, above all, 


e, have direct representation at the polls? | to form ardent wishes for the coming of that 


hat good and sufficient reason is there for | 
denying them the ballot? So far as the prin- | 
ciple is concerned, it makes no difference 
whether there is oneor one hundred thousand 
women in the State whoare directly taxed on 
their property. ‘The fact that they have legal | 
right to acquire and hold property entitles 
them to the full privileges of the citizens, so 
long as their property is subject to taxation. 
It is no answer to say that they will be pro- 
tected in all their rights by laws, general in | 
their operation and bearing equally upon all | 
roperty, whether owned by men or women. | 
hat is simply begging the question, It used | 
to be said in defense of African slavery that | 
the negroes were happy and contented on the | 
plantations, because it was to the interests of | 
their masters to cherish and protect them. 
But that was no defense of a system that de- 
prived one human being of his rights, and con- | 
ferred upon another extraordinary powers 
overhim. Nor is it any deferse of the denial | 
of representation to women to say that they 
will not suffer injury for tt.e want of it. The | 
duty of the State is to provide each of its cit- | 
izens with all the political powers it confers 
upon any of them, that they may be able ac- 
cording to the measuré of those powers to 
protect themselves. To do less than this is 
an injustice, and States, according to enlight- | 
ened democratic theories, are not created to | 
organize injustice. 
Those who bear their proportion of the | 
burdens of the State are entitled to all the | 
benefits of the State. If they do not enjoy | 
them, it is their duty to inquire why they are 
denied, and for what reason the laws are par- | 
tial and discriminative. Is it because of men- 
tal incapacity, or constitutional difference? If 
the line of disqualification is to be drawn 
along either of these reasons, there are thou- 


sands of women in Ohio who would come , 


within the boundaries of privilege, and thon- 
sands of men who would be excluded. The 
mass of the women of Ohio are as intelligent 
and capable of forming judicious conclusions 
touching political movements and candidates | 
for office, as the men themselves. And there 
is no constitutional difference that would op- | 
erate as a bar to the exercise of any political | 
right that goes to vindicate the direct repre- 
sentation of women in the State. 

The imputation that goes with the denial of 
equal political and civil rights to women is 
that, for some reason or other, not clearly de- 
fined, and never likely to be distinctly stated, 
they are so incapable that it will never do to 
allow them to take care of themselves. There 
is a precious waste of fine sentiment whenever 
the sex is toasted at a banquet amid the 
fumes of wine and clouds of tobacco smoke, 
about the refinement of Woman, and the 
heavenly radiance she sheds over the home 
circle, within whose sacred precincts nothing 
unhallowed must ever enter. Would it not be 
something gained in public morality if some- 
thing of this refinement and heavenly grace 
were infused into a brutalized politics? If it 
is allto be housed up and guarded carefully 
from the wicked world, why not go farther, 
and insist that the women should adopt the 
oriental custom of never appearing in public 
without dominoes ? 

This soft nonsense, supposed to be exceed- 
ingly chivalrous and quite the proper thing, 
usually spirts out of pulpy young men when- 
ever an allusion to the adored sex is made. | 
Women are suffering, like the country at large, 
from too much protection. They could afford 
to dispense with the incense of gallantry 
burnt under their noses if they were given the 
right to protect themselves, 


peace which shall leave their fathers, their 
brothers, their husbands or their sons, free to 
work for their families, to love them and to 
devote themselves to their happiness. It is 
doubtless with a whole heart that women will 


| employ all their influence to favor the estab- 
| lishment of that harmony of feeling and that 


balance of liberties which can alone give the 
hope of universal peace. I know that women 
appear destitute of the strength necessary to 
fight against those stormy events which from 
time to time burst out into such terrible 
wars. Rendered incapable by nature and by 
education to furnish that material force which 
gives the advantage in combats, they cannot 
bring about much greater results by their tears 
and prayers. The only service which it is in 
their power to render, at those terrific junc- 
tures, is to soften by their care and pity the 
horrors which it is impossible for them to 
prevent. But are they always to resign them 
selves to this impotence? Shall they be al- 
ways reduced to weeping and to solacing the 
miseries which war brings with it? Isit out 
of their power to attack this horrible scourge 
itself, and to deliver humanity at last? 

This is a very important questior, which 
women must discuss with the greatest assi- 
duity in all nations; and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe has done well to take the initiative in 
such a movement, and to call forth the dis- 
cussion of so grave a question during a pe- 
riod of international tranquility. Peace can- 
| not reign universally until justice exercises 
everywhere an undisputed sway. However 

tender may be the ties which unite us to the 


| men of our family, we women do not desire 
| to see them so cowardly as to suffer oppres- 


sion without resistance, or to see unmoved 
the sufferings of the feeble under the tyranny 
of the strong; but it is rather by moral than 
by material force that such disorders can be 
repressed. It is true that kings and their ar- 
mies are seldom guided by motives of justice 
and humanity. It is egotism and ambition 
which impel them to go to war. Their pride 
persuades them that to yield would be humil- 
iation, and they ever find the means to inspire 
in their people the blind and bru tal passions 
which move them to take partin the most un- 
justified struggles. But however inveterate may 
be these modes of action so unworthy of rea- 
son, I am persuaded that it is possible to 
make them disappear like all the other rem- 
nants of ancient barbarism. For the last 
three hundred years, generous minds have pro- 


posed the establishment of an international | 


tribunal, before which all the differences 
which shall arise between nation and nation 
might be brought, and whose decisions should 
be accepted by all present. 

If women have little direct influence for 
the prevention of war, they can at least culti- 
vate in themselves, andin those with whom 
they aré connected, in their sons above all, 





[t is too late to talk of restrictions and lim- 
itations of the ballot by tests of property, edu- 
cation or race. Ali these barriers have been 
broken down. We are trying the experiment 
of Universal Suffrage, so far as man is concern- 
ed. The area has widened with the years, 
until all are included, without regard to race, 
capacity or previous condition. Only the wo- 
men, the lunatics and the criminally proscrib- 
ed are excluded. Day by day and year by 
year women are demonstrating their capacity 
for office. There is hardly a profession to be 
uamed that has not its successful female rep- 
resentative. The arts and sciences reckon 
among their brightest ornaments many noble 
women. They have shown capacity for the 
practical affairs of life, managing not unfre- 
quently large establishments. They are com- 

tent accountants, good clerks, and shrewd 

nanciers. The fact that there are among 
them so many property owners, who manage 
their affairs with ability, is proof of high ca- 
pacity. 

Why should they not be permitted to vote? 
What reason has the State for denying them 
equal partnership in its officers? Are they 
less thought of because, like Emily Faithfuil 
and Kate Field and Anna Dickinson, they 
take the rostrum, or like Mrs. Stowe and 
George Eliot: they write instructive books, or 
like Miss Hosmer and Vinnie Ream they 


model figures and chisel in marble, or like | 
Mary Gladstone and Jane Coombs they adorn | 


the stage, or like Miss King and many others 
they create and manage large business con- 


the spirit of justice and of respect, not mere- 
ly for individuals but also for nations. Ego- 
tism must not be concealed under the name 
of patriotism: the happiness of the greatest 
number must always be considered over that 
of the minority. These are the ideas we 
should instil into all minds. No one has the 
right to say, “I do not meddle with public 
affairs, [ have nothing to do with all that,” 
for no one is without influence for good or for 
evil, and we women have, perhaps, much 
| more influence than we suppose. We may 
| then be sure that, in vindicating the principles 
| of duty aud of justice towards all who sur- 
| round us, we shall raise the greatest obstacles, 
| first against unjust wars, and afterwards 
| against all wars in general. The moral war 

against ignorance and evil passions is the 

one which women should wage everywhere 
| and always; and this war has for its final re- 
| sult the suppression of that which causes so 
| much blood andso many tears to be shed. 
| Let us undertake it then gently, with the cer- 


tainty of working forthe good of the world. 
| 


LETTER FROM MME. BERNARD. 

VILLA SAINT. LAURENT, JUNE 1, 

| To Mdlle. C. Johnston, Geneva. 

| MADEMOISELLE:—Not being able, to my 








great regret, to be present at your re-union of 
the second of June, in favor of peace, I wish 
to tell you how much I sympathize with your 
correspondent of Boston. 

During the war of 1870-71, I refused to sign 
an appeal for peace which M. de Gasparin 
had written in double form, for M. de Bis- 
marck on the one hand and Jules Favre on the 
other. I thought the moment inopportune; 
and in face of an accomplished fact, the oc- 
cupation by brute force, the intoxication of a 
victory which important successes rendered 
certain, the sort of protest which I was call- 
ed on to sign had a childish and almost 
absurd side. I refrained, therefore, and sever- 
al persons blamed me for doing so. 

If the petition had been addressedto the 
mothers of families, to beg of them to bring up 
their sons in the love of peace and humanity, 
I should have joined in it with all my heart. 
According to my idea, it is not in the efferves- 
cence of the combat, in the midst of the un- 
chaining of hatreds, passions, political intrigues, 
that women, raising their voices for peace, will 
have a chance to be heard. It is in the com- 
bat of every day, in the battle of life,in the 
austere struggle for the sake of duty, con- 
science, respect for the human soul, that wo- 
men are called to make their voices heard, and 
to speak with the softened artd tender authori- 
ty of the mother, of the aunt, of the eldest sis- 
ter, of the instructress, The impressions of 
the child often decide the character and in- 
clinations of the grown man. Let us then be 
faithful to call, in good season, the attention of 
the stripling to the real value of the aureole 
with which history crowns the brow of those 
self-styled great men, great éaptains, etc., etc., 
who are, in reality, only the assassins, crown- 
ed and patented, of their contemporaries. 
Let us show him what conquest is, in reality, 
regarded from the point of view of conscience, 
of right, of the inviolability of human life, of 
elementary honesty, pure and right. Let us 
show him that one war alone is justifiable and 
permitted; namely, a war in defense of the 
soil of the Fatherland, of the domestic hearth 
against the attacks of the conqueror. Under 
these conditions war becomes a duty. It is 
the outburst of patriotism, not of obedience to 
crowned ambition, It is the conscious, indi- 
vidual act of the citizen, not the brutalizing 
passivity of the soldier. 

Let us not fear to enter into these details. 
Let us speak of the grief of mothers, of wives, 
of the ruinof families and of nations. The 
work which we are to organize is humble, pa- 
tient. It demands the concurrence and co- 
operation of several generations It requires 
that courageous faith in God which is resign- 
ed beforehand only to see its seeds scattered in 
human hearts; yet which possesses none the 
less the unshakable conviction that there will 
one day be aharvest resulting from all these 
accumulated eflorts. Je R. A. 


A COMMONPLACE MURDER. 


The murder in Broome Street was one of a 
kind too common to excite general attention 
and sympathy. Francis Gillen, steam-fitter 
and rowdy by trade, murdered his wife, a mil- 
liner, aged 18, on the sidewalk as she was going 
home to her father’s house. The man was in 
a blind fury of passion, for he stabbed the poor 
young woman six times, and inflicted ‘no less 
than four mortal wounds. He had no cause 
of quarrel with her, except that he had treated 
her so badly she could not live with him, and 
so was earning her own livelihood under her 
father’s protection. The case affords no ma- 
terial for public excitement or comment. It 
will not be discussed at tea-tables, nor in the 
columns of newspapers. It is commonplace 
and unheroic. The parties are all mechanics; 
the poor victim will be missed from her shop 
until her place is filled; the murderer will be 
missed from no place we can decently mention, 
and the heartbroken father will drive his cart as 
usual to gain his daily bread, as he belongs to 
a class that cannot afford the luxury of senti- 
mental sorrow. It is an item of police news of 
no general interest. 

Yet this case contains within itself the whole 
question of domestic authority. <A pretty and 
willful girl, only 16, with blue eyes and blonde 
hair, two years ago attracted the attention of 
a profligate young fellow, who found her a 
pleasant relief from the worse women he gen- 
erally associated with, and won her fancy. 
This is an easy thing for a dissolute youth to 
do. These flashy, idle, rowdyish boys, whose 
vices give them leisure, are creatures of ro- 
mance to a certain class of working girls. If 
they know how worthless the boy is, it makes 
no difference. An innocent woman never ad- 
mits, even to herself, the existence of the 
worst forms of wickedness. ‘‘A little wild” is 
the vague formula that covers the most grovel- 
ing mfamies,and the prospect of reforming 
the fascinating truant from the paths of vice, 
presents an irresistible allurement. Parental 
opposition only adds fuel to the flame. No girl 
in love, or what she calls by that name, is ca- 
pable of thinking that her father can tell her 
anything worth knowing about the object of 
her fancy. The father of this unfortunate wo- 
man found out this as soon as he warned her’ 
against her dissolute admirer. After infinite 
trouble and wrangling, he had her consigned 
to the House of the Good Shepherd, whence she 
was released, and immediately made a clandes- 
tine marriage with Gillen. Her honeymoon 





turned quickly to gall. She found she was but 


one among his many indulgences. And her 
position was worse than his most depraved 
companions, for she belonged to him by law, 
and was the helpless victim ot his cruelties. 
After a few weeks of this frightful punishment, 
she went home to her father again, and by his 
help obtained a respectable means of earning 
her living. P 

But, this brutal ruffian, though he recognized 
no obligations resting upon himself from the 
marriage tie, considered himself grossly 
wronged that his wife should renounce her al- 
legiance to him. He looked upon her as arun- 
away slave, and meeting her the other night 
upon the street, he ordered her to go home 
with him, and when she refused, he stabbed 
her to death in the open thoroughfare. He 
probably had no more sense of responsibility 
in this,than an angry teamster who beats his 
horse. He considered himself thoroughly in 
the right, and when he was arrested, and the 
policeman asked him why he committed the 
crime, he said: “You would have done the 
same if your wife refused to live with you.” 
He evidently saw no other course open to a 
man of spirit. He might abuse, outrage and 
trample upon her; he might make no secret ot 
the vices with which he daily dishonored the 
marriage covenant; he might spend all his 
earnings and hers in his own debaucheries, and 
yet the idea never seemed to occur to him that 
she had any right to escape from this torture. 
May not a man do what he will with his own? 
was the only shape in which any question of 
duty presented itself tohim. This idea of 
marital rightis not confined to men like Gil- 
len alone. The policeman who saw him just 
before the murder is said to have acknowl- 
edged that he feared some trouble, but did not 
like to interfere between man and wife. This 
man, Gillen, it is reported has long been known 
to the police as a dangerous character. Yet 
the law, which muzzles harmless dogs under 
the superstition that they may go mad, does 
nothing to prevent this wild beast from steal- 
ing a young girl from her father, marrying, 
maltreating and killing her—not all at once, 
but diffusing the crime over two years. We 
need not draw a moral, which would be as 
commonplace as the murder, and would touch 
upon two commonplace and evident faults of 
the time—the claim of children that their pa- 
rents have no right to interfere with the be- 
stowal of their affections, and the claim of 
husbands that their wives are their property. 
—wN. Y. Tribune. 





NO CENTENNIAL FOR WOMEN. 


Ep1tors Woman’s JournAL:—I see by a 
recent copy of the Journat that Miss Fran- 
cis E, Willard, President of Evanston Col- 
lege for Ladies, has received an appoint- 
ment from Gov. Beveridge, as the commis- 
sioner from the State of Illinois, to the 
Woman’s Centennial Jubilee to be held in 
Philadelphia in July, 1876. 

What jubilee are American women going 
to have? Some Republican orators are pre- 
dicting an “eternity of successes for the Re- 
publican party.” If these predictions should 
prove true and the Republican party should 
follow the lead of Gen. Grant, the women of 
America will not be emancipated for a hun- 
dred years to come. If the women of this 
country should still be disfranchised when 
1876 comes, and if they had the right kind 
of pluck, that assemblage would be as des- 
titute of women as the region around the 
North Pole is destitute of Colorado potato 
bugs. 

It may be that I do not understand what is 
meant by the “‘Woman’s Centennial Jubilee.” 
Pray tell us what kind of a Centennial Jubi- 
lee the women of our land can hold, under ex- 
isting circumstances ? H. Baxter. 

Ashley, O., Julg 12, 1873. 
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PROGRESS IN NEW JERSEY. 


The Legislature of New Jersey has enacted a 
law which has received the approval of the 
Governor as a supplement to the ‘‘Act for the 
better securing the property of married wo- 
men.” 


1. Be it enacted by the Senate and General 
Assembly of the State of New Jersey, That 
any married woman who has received or shall 
hereafter receive, by gift, devise or bequest, 
any real or personal property, or the rents, is- 
sues and profits thereof, may execute, without 
the concurrence of her husband, a valid re- 
ceipt, release or discharge therefor in the 
same manner and with the like effect as if 
she were sole and unmarried; which receipt, 
release or discharge, duly acknowledged, in 
the same manner as deeds of real estate are by 
law required to be acknowledged, may be re- 
corded in the surrogate’s office of the proper 
county, in the same manner and with the like 
effect as other receipts and discharges may be 
recorded in said office. 

2. And be it enacted, That this act shall 
take effect immediately. 

Approved April 2, 1873. 














SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Woman's Club. 
The Report of the Annual Meeting, printed in pam- 
phlet form, is now ready for distribution to members 





, at the Club Rooms, 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours 
from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 
NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE. 





LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, 
WOLFBORO, CENTER HARBOR, 


— AND THE — 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


Wells, Kennebunk, 
— AND— 
OLD ORCHARD BEACHES, 


Boston to Alton Bay and North Conway 
without change of cars, 


— VIA THE — 


BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD, 


The Safest, the Best and Most Direct and 
Reliable Roate east «f Boston. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENTS, 
Commencing July 7, 1873. 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON AS FOLLOWS: 


7.30 A. M. Express runs through cars to the 
White Mountains, via the Boston, Concord and 
Montreal Railroad, through the manufacturing cit- 





ies of Lawrence and Manchester, and the capital of 
New Hampshire. 
8.30 A. M. Express for Portland runs through 


the towns of Malden, Melrose, Wakefield, Reading, 
Andover, Lawrence, Haverhil), Exeter, South New 
Market, New Market, Dover, Salmon Falls, South 
and North Berwick, Wells, Kennebunk, Biddeford 
and Saco to Portland. At Dover this train connects 
with a train for Alton Bay, where the beautiful and 
fast-sailing steamer, Mount Washington, is in 
waiting for pwsengers to Wolfboro and Center 
Harbor, At Portland this train connects with the 
Grand Trunk and Ogdensburg roads for Nerth Cou- 
way and the White Mountains, 

12.30 BP. M. Train runs through all of the above 
towns, makes connection at Dover for Alton Bay, 
Wolt boro and Center Harbor; also at Portland for 
North Conway and the White Mountains; also con- 
nects at Portiand Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days with the 


International Steamship Co.'s Boats 
For Eastport, Calais, St. Andrews, Woodstock and 
Houlton, St. John, Fredericton, Annapolis, Wind- 
sor and Halifax, 

e « M. Train connects at Portland every 

Monday, Wednesday and Friday with the Bangor 

and Machias boats. 

6 P. M. Steamboat express runs in immediate 
connection with the Bangor and Machias boats. 
This is the only safe and agreeable route to Bangor 
and Machias, and gives passengers an opportunity 
of getting a good supper on beard the boat, and a 
nice clean bed to sleep in, free from the dust and 
dirt which — find their way into a sleeping car. 
Passengers on their way to the mountains who de- 

sire to have a good dinner and a nice sail upon the 

waters of the beautiful Winnipesaukee, can, by tak- 
ing the 8.30 a. M. Express, go the whole length of the 

Lake and return to Wolfboro, and there take the 

Wolfboro Branch Road for North Conway, arriving 

at North Conway the same evening. 

Passengers who desire to spend a day upon Lake 
Sebago can take the 8.30 A. M. train, spend the after- 
noon upon the Lake, and take the evening train on the 
Portland and Ogdensburg Railroad and go to North 
Conway and Upper Bartlett the same evening, - 

Fares always aslow as by any other line, and through 
tickets sold. Tickets to all stations on the Grand 
Trunk, Portland and Ogdensburg, and over all the 
boat lines, for sale at the rer offices of this com- 
pany. JAS. T. FURBER, Gen. Sup't. 

July 19 4t 


LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS 
Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 
mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50. 

E. S. BARTLETT, Parker House Boston, 

Oct. 2 





Pee yy yy 


Time tests the merits of all things ! 





1840, FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS 1873 


PERRY DAVIS’S 


PAIN-KILLER 


Has been tested in every variety of climate, and by 
almost every nation known to Americans. It is the 
constant companion and inestimable friend of the 
missionary and the traveler, on the sea or land, and 
no one should travel on our Lakes or Rivers without 
it. 


Since the PAIN-KII,LER was first introduced, and 
met with such extensive sale, many Liniments, Re- 
liefs, Panaceas, and other Remedies, have been offered 
to the public, but not one of them has attained the 
truly enviable standing of the PAIN-KILLER. 


WHY IS THIS sop 


It is because DAVIS'S PAIN-KILLER is what it 
claims to be—a Reliever of Pain. 


ITS MERITS ARE UNSURPASSED. 


If you are suffering from INTERNAL PAIN, 
twenty to thirty drops in a little water will almost tn- 
stantly cure you. There is nothing to equal it for 


Colic, Cramps, Spasms, Heartburn, Diar- 
rhea, Dyseutery, Flux, Wind in the 
Bowels, Sour Stomach, Dyspepsia, 
Sick Headache, &c, 


In sections of the country where 


FEVER AND AGUE 


sean there is no remedy held in greater esteem. 
’ersons traveling should keep it by them. A few 
drops in water will prevent sickness or bowel troub- 
les from change of water, 

From foreign countries the calls for PAIN-KiL- 
LER are great. It is found to 


CURB CHOLERA 


When all other remedies fail. When used externally 
as a liniment, nothing gives quicker ease in Burns, 
Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Stings from Insects, anid 
Sealds, It removes the fire, and the wound heals like 
ordinary sores, Those suffering with RHEUMA- 
TISM, GOUT, or NEURALGIA, if not a positive 
cure, they find the PAIN-KILLER gives them roliet 
when no other remedy will. 


It Gives Instant Relief from Aching Teeth. 


Every housekeeper should keep it at hand, and apply 
it on the first attack of any Pain. It will give satis- 
factory relief, and save hours of suffering. 

Do not trifle with yourselves by testing untried rem- 
edies. Besure you call for and get the genuine PAIN- 
KILLER, as many worthless nostrums are attempte:t 
to be sold on the great reputation of this valuable 
medicine, 


2. Directions accompany each bottle. 


Price 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1 per bottirc. 
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